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This is Lewis B. Allyn 


who made Westfield, Massachusetts, 
famous as The Pure Food Town 


Professor Allyn comes to THE LADIES’ WORLD from the Editorial 
Staff of COLLIER’S WEEKLY—where his work in the cause of pure food 
has attracted nation wide attention. 


His first article as Food Editor will appear in the March issue of 
THE LADIES’ WORLD—followed by a regular monthly department in 
which he will tell you how to protect yourself against impure, low grade 
and harmful foods, beverages and medical preparations. 


Buy THE MARCH ISSUE OF 


THE LADIES WORLD 


On All News Stands February 18th 
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COLONEL HOUSE 


influential statesmanship on a national scale, was for many years, as a leading citizen 
of Texas, acquiring that knowiedge of men and of measures which, combined with his 
native wisdom and unusual tact, have enabled him, while holding no office, to exert a strong 
influence on the trend of events. Nothing is better for a country than to possess a large number 
of able men who take an active part in public life, instead of leaving it all to the office-holders. 


er E. M. House, before he became so well known during the last year for his 
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A Large Man 


HE man who made the Ford Motor Car suc- 
ceeded because he had profound ideas. He 
found out how to make a good car for little 
money, he began to make it, and he refused stead- 
ily to be led away from his object. Therefore he 
became very rich, with money made out of an 
actual contribution to interests, convenience, and 
health, not out of cornering anything, or com- 
bining anything. The man who had brains and 
character enough to run his business in so creative 
a manner on the manufacturing side is the man to 
take a dramatic step ahead in his relation to his 
employees. The most significant element in his 
splendid scheme is the regularization of employ- 
ment. Mr. Ford recalls to our mind the story 
of William H. McElwain, of Boston, who died in 
1908, at the age of forty-one. He started with 
little and left a fortune, earned without patent 
or trade mark. His sales grew from $75,957 in 
1895 to $8,691,274 in 1908. In his thirteen years 
in business, he made so many advances in methods 
and practices in the shoe industry that intelligent 
observers have said he revolutionized shoe manu- 


| facturing. One thing he attacked was that worst 


of all industrial evils, irregularity of employment, 
and before he died every one of his many thou- 
sand employees could find work three hundred and 
five days in the year. Mr. Ford is of that type. 
He belongs among the really great business men 


| who have genius for organizing, manufacturing, 


and selling, and who (like members of any other 
high profession) wish to use their genius for the 
general benefit. His determination to have his 
wealth go after his death to men who have 
helped him earn it is as inspiriting as an exam- 
ple to other rich men today as it will be as a 
source of independence and a source of pride to 


| the son who undoubtedly will inherit his father’s 
| resourcefulness 


and his father’s freedom of 
thought, which are much better things to 
inherit than a fortune made by another man. 


Freedom for Cities 


HE Progressives in Illinois include a large 
proportion of the first citizens of the state, 

and they have in Raymond Robins a leader of 
vision and courage. They showed the reality of 
their progressiveness when they bound them- 
selves to work for the passage of a bill to permit 
cities by referendum to determine that all candi- 
dates for municipal offices should be elected on a 
purely non-partisan basis, and similar legislation 
for counties and sanitary districts. Such a bill 
was defeated last year, but we prophesy it will 


| win the next time it is brought to the fror.t. 





Danger Ahead 


PERIL inevitable to any successful party is 

that all those elements that gain from poli- 
tics tend to rush into that party. Progressive 
Democrats must be on the lookout against the 
reactionaries who put on the mask of progres- 
siveness and try to get into councils and into 
office. In certain parts of the country not only 
are the reactionaries of all parties lining up under 
the Democratic banner, but even some progres- 
sive Democrats are showing a tendency to com- 
promise with the reactionaries in the hope of win- 
ning next year’s elections through the popularity 
of the national administration. The President 
himself is an absolute believer in efficiency 
and progressiveness as requirements for office, 
but some of his advisers believe in rewarding 
those who have been faithful to the party for 
many years, without splitting hairs about 
qualifications. Such advisers are dangerous io 
the success of his administration. 


Roger’s Ambition 
OGER SULLIVAN, who, like other bosses, 


as they get along into their later years, 
wishes the dignity of a senatorship, was once 
talking to Lincoln Steffens. Steffens said: “‘ Look 
here, Sullivan, I want to belong to some party, 
and I can’t find one that suits me. Why don’t 
you get out of the Democratic Party so that I 
can get in.” Sullivan looked at him without 
any amusement. ‘To think of such a proposition 
about his party! His! A party he had owned 
almost as long as he could remember! He 
beckoned some of his friends who were within 
sight and cried: “Say! What do you think 
this guy wants? He wants me to get out of 
the Democratic Party, so he can get in. Now 
what do you know about that?” 

Another Democratic leader of the Sullivan 
type was watching a convention where the dele- 
gates were really expressing their own opinions, 
and at one point he exclaimed, with tears in his 
voice: “Just look at all those fellows, and nobody 
to run ’em.” 


A Cheerful but Cynical Remark 


N experienced, clever and pleasantly ironical 
observer of the way of the world, after com- 
menting on the amount of commotion Mr. 
Brandeis’s new ideas make in the community, 
observed, “If I were President, I would put him 
either in jail or in office.” Very generally office 


holding prevents a man from fearless thinking 
and action. 
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Interlocking Directorates 


bt that the example has been set by the 
Morgan firm of withdrawing from some 
interlocking directorates, the question arises 
of what further steps are logical. In this con- 
nection, attention may be called to the pro- 
posals last April in the Harvard Law Review, 
of Max Pam, whose opinions are entitled to 
study. As counsel, he has been prominently 
identified with the organization of trusts and has 
had for yeats full opportunity of seeing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of big business. 


| He reached the conclusion that interlocking 


| demanded drastic legislation. 


_ the aid of minority stockholders. 


directorates were a menace to the public and 
Much can be 
said in support of the specific measures he pro- 
poses. He urges the government to come to 
The presi- 


| dent of every corporation should be required 
_ to report annually to the stockholders and to 
| the State and Federal officials every contract 
| made by the company in which any director is 
_ interested. The Attorney-General of the United 
| States or of the State should investigate all such 
_ contracts and take proper proceedings to set 


them aside and recover damages, or else without 
setting the contract aside recover the profits from 
the interested directors. State and National 
Bank Examiners, State Superintendents of In- 
surance and Interstate Commerce Commissions 
should be directed to examine the records of 
every bank, insurance company, railroad com- 
pany and other corporation engaged in Interstate 
Commerce. The proposal is fundamental and 
comprehensive: sometimes it is the man who 
knows the inside best who is most fundamental 
in the remedies he advises. 


The Ideas of Loft 


ITH varying success the people have fought 
for the past decade to force sixteen 
ounces into pound packages. In some States, 


' such as Idaho, where a conspicuously efficient 


pure food inspector is employed, the dealer would 
be rash indeed who should attempt to market 


_ pasteboard wrappers at the price of butter, choco- 
| late, or ham. In New York the law is less defi- 


nite, and those who consider it good business 


| may still sell containers at the price of the pro- 


duct inclosed. Huyler’s candy stores, to cite one 
example, prefer to run a little ahead of the strict 
requirements of the law, and each pound of their 
candy weighs a full sixteen ounces plus the weight 
of the wrappings. Another big candy manufac- 
turer, George W. Loft, prefers to meet the require- 
ments of the law as indicated by this notice: 


This package weighs one pound. This specified weight 
includes the container. 


Of course Mr. Loft does not emphasize the 
word “includes” except by making the amount 
of “container” very abundant. When Mr. 
Loft was elected by Tammany to take the place 
of Big Tim Sullivan in Congress one of his first 
acts was to reéstablish the Sullivan habit of coax- 
ing votes with free shoes on the Bowery and free 
dinners to Bowery hangers-on. May we hope 
that in his public service he yields at least as 
much as 15 ounces to the pound of real endeavor? 





An American Censorship 


F Anthony Comstock, working on ill-informed 
policemen and ill-informed lower magistrates, 

is going to decide whether books or plays should 
be presented to the American public, it would be 
far better to have an official censorship like the 
English at once and be done with it. A series of 
novels like “The House of Bondage” and “Hagar 
Revelly” have been published lately, which 
help young girls, who have to go out from their 
homes to work alone in the world, to know what 
temptations they will meet, and against what 
plots they will have to protect themselves. The 
girls who read these novels will be in a better 
position to know what certain attentions from 
men mean. They will meet the world with a 
little better chance. They will not walk so 
innocent-eyed into situations that destroy them. 
These novels, being serious, are attacked, where 
thinly veiled libidinousness goes unchallenged. 
If these questions can be brought before a jury, 
they will usually be settled right, although a jury 
would deal with it better if it were composed 
of women. In most of our states it is composed of 
men, swayed by their ancient illicit privileges 
and warped way of looking at sex matters, unable 
to comprehend intimately and graphically the 
situation in which hundreds of thousands of young 
working girls find themselves. Anthony Comstock 
has sex mania in one of its most displeasing forms. 


An Everlasting Puzzle 


peter your minds to the bottom, and your 
psychology may be subtle enough to find 
out why the great defenders of decency are those 
who are the great upholders of public special 
privilege. 


had any other servant so faithful year in and year 
out and on, every subject as “The Sun,” nor is 
there any other paper which more delights in 
printing a story in which an excuse exists for sex 
exploitations. A famous editor of the Sun used to 
say whenever the circulation began to decline, 
“Smut her up! Smut her up!” It has been a 
consistent policy of the Sun, whenever an inde- 
cent play was put on, to give elaborate ex- 
tracts to show just how indecent it was. If, 
however, any attempt is made to give serious 
consideration to the problems and_ standards 
of sex, the Sun will always raise a scream that 
morals are being undermined and _ propriety 
outraged. For a long, long time, mankind 
has been dealing with one of the oldest and one 
of the greatest moral evils in the world, and it 
has now reached the conclusion that it is possible 
almost entirely to remove it. Segregation and 
other cynical devices have proved to be failures; 
the hope now is in knowledge, and that light sel- 
dom fails. A few good men, and a great many 
good women, are endeavoring to see that the ter- 
rible facts about the sacrifice of youth, usually 
poor and ignorant youth, are understood, so that 
little boys may be brought up to see low sex 


morality as the unworthy and cruel thing it is. | 
Against such a movement special privilege news- | 
papers can absolutely be counted on to take the | 
leadership. These are the facts; our readers may | 


work out the puzzle in psychology. 


In New York City, for instance, po- | 
litical and economic special privilege has never | 
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Texas Again 
FTER the Galveston flood; Texas set an 


example which has been followed by cities | 


all over the United States. Texas is now at 
least one of the leaders in another experiment 
which, if it also succeeds, will affect the whole 
population. A half dozen cities in Texas have 
already adopted, with slight modifications, the 
Houston plan of taxation. J.J. Pastoriza, of 
the Board of Commissioners of Houston, under 
whose leadership the plan was put into opera- 
tion in that city, is now working for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to give to cities entire 
home rule in matters of taxation. Advertise- 


Monhegan 


| (\APTAIN JOHN SMITH visited the island 


of Monhegan in the course of a long cruise 
from Jamestown in 1614. Its small acreage har- 


_ bors only a few individuals of the horde who find 


ments are being put in the papers, and leaflets are | 


being sent around to business men, declaring 
that in the first six months of 1912 there were 
two hundred and nineteen more buildings erected 


in Houston than in the first six months of 1911; | 
that the value of these buildings amounted to three | 


times the value of the buildings erected in 1911; 
that the new system increased the number of land 
sales without lowering the price of land; that cash, 
evidences of debt, furniture and other household 
effects are totally exempt; that, in short, Houston 
offers to manufacturers and merchants a perpetual 
bonus. When Henry George first put his ability 
behind the recommendation of this idea, the 
world laughed. It laughs no longer. 


Luxury, Private and Public 


HE Romans spent much money on _ public 
buildings, on art, on squares and _ parks, 


an ideal playground in Maine; but in the paint- 
ings of Robert Henri, Rockwell Kent, Randall 
Davey, Homer Boss and other contemporary 
artists, rock-girt Monhegan has attained a fame 
that an earlier generation of painters conferred 
upon Champlain’s isle des monts deserts. The 
Maine Historical Society is arranging to celebrate 
in 1914 the tercentenary of Smith’s visit just as 
it has celebrated in years gone by the anniversa- 
ries of St. Croix Island, St. George, Popham, and 
Castine. By honoring our past we are in a fair 
way to become the prouder of our present. 


Anti-Vivisection Morals 


T makes no difference to an anti-vivisectionist 
how hard a blow she receives from the facts. 
She comes up smiling just the same. Dr. Keen, 
the famous Philadelphia surgeon, exposed _ re- 
cently a number of the latest lies, and Mrs. 
Henderson, vice-president of the American 


| Anti-Vivisection Society, came back with the 


'most cheerful 


| Crile. 
| book on “Surgical Shock,” saying that it 


and unmoved assertion of her 
own opinion and interpretation against over- 
whelming evidence. Then comes along Dr. 
Mrs. Henderson had quoted Dr. Crile’s 
re- 


| peatedly describes experiments followed by the 


| words ‘no anesthesia.’ ” 


when Rome was at her greatest, as the Greeks | 


had done before them. The cathedrals of the 
middle ages were built at vast expense, and even 
apart from their religious significance they have 
been a noble and unfailing resource to all the 
people. When the Union Station was built 
in Washington and the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York, many rejoiced in them as public monu- 
ments, but some criticized them because the cost 
would some time have to be paid by travelers 
and shippers. 
in an interesting form in Chicago, following an 
application of the Pennsylvania and other tenants 
of the present Union Depot for permission to 
build a new passenger and freight terminal. 


Dr. Crile has studied his 
own book faithfully, and cannot discover any such 
words. We have not yet noticed Mrs. Hender- 
son’s answer to Dr. Crile, but feel sure that it will 
be just as cheerful as her answer to Dr. Keen. 


Why Women Should Vote 


HE Anti-suffragists are harder put to it 
every month. Lately, they have shown a 


| tendency to harp upon the assertion that women 


The question has now come up | 


are mentally different from men. They over- 


emphasize the difference vastly, but as far as it is 


A number of the citizens, including many of the | 


men who are always foremost in civic affairs in 
that City, employed D. J. Arnold as engineer 
and Walter Fisher as counsel to contest the appli- 
cation. The plan called for $40,000,000. The 
critics contend that $20,000,000 will be enough. 
The Illinois Central handles the largest suburban 
traffic in Chicago. It has by practical experience 
found that no more elaborate station is necessary 
for suburban service than an ordinary subway or 
elevated station, and they have separated their 
suburban service from their through service. 
The contention of those who object to the appli- 
cation is that this idea should be applied gener- 
ally. The Chicago movement, if successful, means 
bringing suburban service into line with local serv- 
ice and treating it as an extension of the local 
service. It means also that public monuments 
are to be made frankly out of the public funds, 
not by private institutions in a way that has 
ultimately to be paid for by the public. 





| of the home and conducted in public. 


true it is an argument not for them but against 
them. American Medicine acutely says, “This 
difference is the main reason why women should 
vote.” It points out that in the beginning of 
social life voting was done with the battle axe, 
and women were therefore inevitably disfran- 
chised. As the battle axe was displaced by 
peaceable argument, it began to appear that 


| laws devised by one-half the population for 


another half were unsuitable, and especially un- 
suitable if there was a fundamental difference in 
point of view. If man’s mind, evolved in a 
struggle of a million years to bring safety to the 
social organization, does differ from woman’s 
mind, evolved to save the family, what follows? 
The Anti-suffragists have put themselves into 
much trouble in arguing against public interests 
for women in an age when all the traditional 
concerns of women have been largely taken out 
They will 


have an even worse task, in logic, in showing 


_that women should give up their traditional 
' concerns and interests to men, because men’s 
| minds are so different from theirs! 


| 
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Woman in a New World 






By ELLEN KEY 


M4D4ME KEY is probably the most distinguished feminist in the world. She is wise enough to be both the most 

radical and the most conservative, picking out the best from either side. In this series she has given her 
views of the way women have met. the changed conditions with which they are confronted and especially the points 
at which the feminists have lived up to their promises and where they have failed. In the present article she 
describes the old fashioned woman, her origin, her virtues and defects and the reason for her peace and happiness. 


EN we speak of women and morals we must 
consider the subject in two ways—the morality 
which originated from the fact that woman 

was the property of father, husband and family, and 
the morality which arose and is yet growing because this 
condition is being gradually abolished. 

Rousseau has said: “It is for women to discover what 
might be called experimental morality, and for us to re- 
duce it to a system. Woman has greater intuition and 
man greater genius. Woman observes and man reasons, 
and from this collaboration we get the clearest light and 
most complete science of which the human mind is cap- 
able; in other words the surest knowledge of one’s self and 
of others which it is possible for humanity to have.” 
This truth all great women have confirmed through their 
lives and by what they have said. Women’s strength is 
not that of creative genius. Their contribution to moral 
growth has been their wisdom in the realm of ex- 
perience, quick sympathy for individual cases rather 
than understanding of the theory of ethics. The 
word morals is here used to mean the stored-up 
experience which we have gained through pain and 
joy and the actions which make for the greater enhance- 
ment of life for ourselves as well as for others. What- 
ever increases the life of the body and soul is good; 
whatever retards it is evil. 


VW OMEN have not been founders of religions (if we 

except the modern Theosophic and Christian Sci- 
ence movements), nor have they formed systems of the 
philosophy of ethics. Had they had a chance to be law- 
makers they probably should not have written great works 
of law. But when it comes to applying to life the laws 
and morals which do exist, woman, because of her recep- 
tiveness and her adaptability combined with her stub- 
bornness, has exerted an immeasurable influence for 
good. On the other hand, woman, in encouraging the 
non-morality of men, both in private and public life, has 
sometimes held back the growth of morals and sometimes 
led it astray. In the legends of Iceland we hear of a day 
when men began to allow manslaughter in a family feud 
to be redeemed with fines, while the women, with tears 
and scorn, spurred them on to blood revenge. In our 
own day the British women approved of the stand taken 
by their own country in the Boer War. 

I have heard it said that men have created the code of 
laws, women the code of convention, the unwritten laws 
which are stronger than the written ones. We need only 
recall man’s idea of a “debt of honor’’—a gambling debt, 
for instance, compared with his feeling toward the debt he 
owes the woman he has betrayed, or how sensitive is his 
honor that prompts him to duels compared with his care 
for the illegitimate children he has brought into the world. 
Knightly honor and warrior pride, business integrity and 
artist’s conscience are a few of the unwritten laws which 
go to show that man in his sphere as much as woman in 
hers, has been a maker of conventions, objectionable and 
otherwise. It is in the home and society that woman has 
fashioned the customs, both as to what we ought to do 
and what we ought not to do, from table manners to the 
behavior that expresses presence or absence of love. The 
unceasing surge of her feelings has rounded our sharp- 
edged moral commandments. Woman’s stubborn ten- 
acity is one with her best traits, tenderness, faithfulness 
and piety. But it is one of her weakest points in her dis- 
like of the serious mental work involved in thinking out 
new ideas, her indifference to the quest for truth, and her 
lack of desire for objective knowledge. These weak- 





nesses, while they are being modified by the growth 
of culture, have for a long time made woman a fanatic 
defender of blind prejudices and outgrown moral 
laws. But this same conservatism has done much 
in times of transition toward keeping what was good 
in the old ways from being swept away by the spring 
flood of new ideas. 


ACH individual must draw the hair-splitting line be- 
tween self-assertion that is a virtue and that which 
is selfishness. 'Women have always asserted their human 
nature on the side of altruism and sympathy. The 
noblest women in life or literature are those who have 
reached the peace and harmony possible only when a 
spiritual balance has been realized in their lives. That 
harmony is more easily obtained when the balance has 
been long established and observed. That is why the old 
fashioned woman offers the loveliest picture which we 
have yet seen. To these women the duty of self-sacrifice 
has become happiness. They were at peace with their 
own conscience as well as with the patriarchal family and 
the Christian religion. From the conflict between duty 
to himself and duty to the world with which the man’s 
conscience was so often torn, the woman has been spared. 
If the conflict were a religious one she has had only to 
make a choice between one authority and another. If 
she has rebelled within herself against the patriarchal 
family right, the rebellion has reached only her mind, not 
her conscience. For women were not allowed to change 
the authority of religion or of the family, nor did they 
question their own inability to do so, and conscience is 
the recognition of the gulf between what life ought to be 
and what it is. But more than all, women have been at 
peace and happy because they knew that motherhood, 
which was their greatest joy, was also their most impor- 
tant duty. In other words, the most important work of 
a woman’s world had nothing whatever to do with 
changes which called for new needs, aims or efforts. Her 
home was a closed circle, touched only faintly by the 
world’s evolution. To protect the young and tend the 
old, to cherish and comfort, guide and restore, to teach 
and love, to give pleasure and to help, remained the one 
undisputed necessity through all the world’s changes in 
government, religion and economics. Thus in a woman’s 
life theory and practice were the same and what she 
ought to do was also what she wanted to do. 


LL theories of the origin and development of morals 
agree on one point, that the family is the root out 
of which sympathy and the social virtues have grown, 
however religion and social laws may have varied. What 
is right in married life is like that which is right in the 
larger life of society. What the strong find useful be- 
comes a duty to the weak. Although some morals have 
had a religious beginning, the morals that have sprung 
from life and its needs are the ones which have endured. 
Religious codes of morals have only remained important 
when they have adapted themselves to social life in its 
changing forms. 

Family life has naturally resulted in a division of labor. 
It is the man’s duty to defend and support the family and 
the woman’s to care for the children. This has developed 
two sets of virtues: the manly virtues involve duty to 
ourselves, the womanly, duty to others. The lower the 
morality of the people, the greater is the gulf between 
these two spheres of duty. The whole spiritual history of 
man is a record of the struggle to combine these two 
fundamental human needs. In many ways the so-called 
7 
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weaker sex has had the easier task. The fear of punish- 
ment when the woman did wrong or displeased her 
master, very swiftly and effectively developed the 
woman’s sense of duty. When new economic conditions 
and new religions changed men’s ideas of right and wrong, 
all woman had to do was to obey the new code instead 
of the old. She did not have to make decisions for her- 
self. In the age of cannibalism women considered it 
right to be used as food, in savagery as a beast of burden, 
in barbarism as a slave. Step by step the treatment of 
women, like the treatment of male prisoners of war, has 
changed. In both cases because of the owners’ new ideas 
as to the most profitable use of his possession. Marriage 
was brought about first through spoil, then by purchase, 
finally through gift. Because the wife was the man’s 
property, unfaithfulness was looked upon as theft. 
Men were at liberty to sell or lend their wives to other 
men. It was not the sharing of the wife to others which 
outraged the husband 
but sharing her without 
any profit to him. 


S a rule, the chas- 

tity of women has 
not been due to wa- 
man’s nature as such, 
but to the mortal fear 
which adultery brought 
in its trail. In many 
savage tribes unmar- 
ried women live loosely 
while wives remain 
faithful to their hus- 
bands. Moreover, mar- 
ried as well as unmar- 
ried women have lacked 
all continence when 
men have not expected 
it of them. But in one 
sphere the ethics of 
women have developed 
naturally without any 
pressure from without. 
The helplessness and 
sweetness of the child 
has brought out a ten- 
derness and sympathy 
in the mother which 
created the first begin- 
ning of a social order. 
Through motherliness, 
woman has made her 
great contribution to 
civilization. Through 
the children also have 
men’s morals developed. The great forward step in his 
growth has been the desire to protect the wife and chil- 
dren dependent upon him. Among primitive peoples 
woman has seldom been as barbarously treated as most 
people think. The woman carries the pack because 
the man has to be prepared at all times for armed battle 
and not because he is selfish. 

Through her motherhood woman’s sexual nature 
becomes gradually purer than man’s. The child be- 
comes more and more the center of her thoughts and her 
deeds. The strength of her passions diminishes, the 
depth of her tenderness for her children and their father 
grows. Out of this tenderness and out of the admiration 
for the manly qualities which the father shows in defence 
of herself and her children, gradually arises an erotic 
feeling for this man alone. Thus in early days lovebegan. 

Blind forces have been at work for centuries in improv- 
ing marriage, but it was not until the last century that 
woman has entered directly the great battle for better 
morals. Her part before had been through the indirect 
influence of her desirableness and her opinion as mother 
and wife, daughter and sister. The influence of Chris- 
tianity had also been at work. Heathendom glori- 
fies the masculine virtues, Christianity the feminine 
The worship of the Madonna has increased the 
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reverence for woman, especially the mother. But what 
the Church gave with one hand, it took back with the 
other. The ancient world looked on marriage as a duty 
to the race and to the nation. Pauline Christianity 
allows it, but only as a necessary resource against tempta- 
tion. Like other Oriental religions Christianity consid- 
ers sexual life as impure and only celibacy absolutely 
without taint. When even the marriage sanctified by 
the Church was looked upon as a lower state it stands to 
reason that when woman outside of marriage tempted 
man to unchastity she was looked upon as “the gate of 
the devil,” to use the expression of an apostolic father. 
The Church has encouraged monogamy but this benefit 
has been offset by the heavy debt which the Church owes 
to illegitimate children and to unhappily married couples 
held together against their will. The Church has much 
to answer for, besides this sacrifice of the innocents in 
the entire false view of sex which grew out of the ecclesi- 
astical attitude. A 
woman’s virtue came to 
mean her virginity be- 
fore marriage and her 
faithfulness afterward. 
To be sure, a woman’s 
sins against property 
and character were pun- 
ished like a man’s and 
her strength and cour- 
age were praised, but 
she was seldom obliged 
to show these virtues or 
to resort to crime for 
self-preservation, as the 
man protected her. But 
man’s virtue consisted 
in courage, energy, 
pride, honor and _ busi- 
ness ability, while his 
sexual morality had 
nothing to do with his 
“honor” and “virtue.” 


LAVERY in mar- 

riage gave woman 
all the vices which men 
call woman’s nature. 
She gained all the bless- 
ings of life—mother- 
hood, honor as a house- 
wife, support, protec- 
tion and pleasure, if a 
man were enough 
pleased with her to 
marry her. First in the 
_ home of her parents, 
then under her husband’s care, a woman got everything 
she wanted by being docile and flattering. The average 
woman could hardly escape hypocrisy. Self control 
forced on a human being from without may make good 
habits but it may also make pretended ones. Woman 
became a coward because she was not allowed to act 
on her own responsibility or to take her own risks. 
Whether freedom will cure these woman vices remains 
to be seen, but the women of the present give a fair 
promise that it will. Self indulgence, luxury, gossip 
and scandal are neither womanly nor manly. They 
spring in either sex from a low degree of culture. With 
the advance of culture women are learning the love of 
truth, intellectual honesty and unselfish perseverance. 
These same ideas are carried over into their private 
lives. The most flagrant example of woman’s immor- 
ality in the present is the countless women among the 
rich, who, released from all work, are parasites upon the 
father or husband, satisfying their craving for pleasure 
or luxury, without accomplishing anything to pay back 
what they receive from society. Because of their para- 
sitic state sex has become the whole content of life to these 
women. In many women erotic life is over-developed 
because of the centuries of their sex slavery and we still 
possess a class of women whose love-life is only a desire 
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for sensual gratification. When women have reached 
this stage, sex hatred is very near. There are no more 
dangerous enemies to the feminist than these parasites. 


F, as some men think, the faults we have been dis- 
cussing were the only results of the sex slavery of the 
past, we might well hasten from the past to future, 
but there has been good as well as evil. In the first 
place, motherhood has developed a whole set of virtues 
which man has seldom even noticed because they seem 
to him just as natural as the milk which flowed from the 
mother’s breast to the lips of the child. Kant’s defini- 
tion of virtue is that which is difficult. Because woman’s 
sex virtue was difficult, it was looked upon as her only 
true virtue. Her other attainments—patience, gentle- 
ness, thrift—were taken for granted and like the air we 
breathe, were only noticed when absent. All the quali- 
ties developed in the care of children, and in farming, 
housework and craft 
were no more inborn 
than the vices pro- 
duced by sex slavery. 
During all the time 
of this one-sided moral 
training the sexual self 
mastery which once she 
disliked was becoming 
at last her happiness. 
She realized that if the 
man’s children were 
certainly his own, he 
loved them more and 
was more faithful to 
her. She knew that 
illegal motherhood de- 
prived her children of 
their father’s protec- 
tion, so that the out- 
ward demand _ for 
faithfulness met with 
her inner approval. 
The close relation- 
ship, physical and 
mental, which exists be- 
tween the mother and 
child is the innermost 
reason why chastity is 
second nature with 
women, but this chas- 
tity was also made easy 
because women’s emo- 
tional life was scattered 
over family life and 
household duties. And 
the cooler they grew 
erotically the more sensitive did they become in regard to 
their sexual integrity. Thus out of animal sex instinct 
has grown human love and the soul and senses of one 
person dedicated entirely to another. In her love for her 
husband, as earlier than in the love of her child, were 
focused all the noblest virtues of woman. Thus, ina 
woman’s life the demands from without and the desire 
from within, nature and conscience, the needs of society 
and her own needs were the same. When this is true, 
morals are unnecessary, for it is impossible to break the 
law. Because woman knew that her morality was more 
important to the race than that of man she allowed the 
double standard to exist. Men still judged women and 
women judged each other, according to sex morality. 
The fallen woman was not she who lied or betrayed, hated 
or plotted, or she who made her home a hell for its inmates, 
not even she who stoleand murdered, but the woman, who, 
outside of marriage, allowed herself the natural expression 
of one side of her life, even if the most soulful love caused 
her so-called fall. This point of view has lowered man’s 
respect for the woman he has seduced or for the woman 
who has freely given herself to him. His conscience has 
remained asleep, for neither public opinion nor his mistress 
have awakened it. Female criminals are everywhere less 
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numerous than male, partly because their position is more 
protected than the man’s, but especially because where 
a man, unable or unwilling to work, becomes a thief, a 
woman becomes a prostitute. 


NOTHER result of the double standard is that 
woman’s ideas of right and honor in ordinary social 
questions are just as dull as man’s in regard to sexual 
questions. The offhand way in which women secretly 
break the law has often struck man with amazement. He 
ought instead to be surprised that women’s social morals 
are not worse. It is much more amazing to find women, 
citizens in many important matters, absolutely without 
rights in others. On the great occasions in the life of many 
nations, woman has shown herself fully equal to man in 
the sense of duty and the willingness of self-sacrifice. 
Many mothers have sent their sons to battle for their 
country, many women have become martyrs for the 
truth. In our day the 
working women among 
Socialists have devel- 
oped a sacrificing spirit 
and a solidarity which 
shows that they under- 
stand progress as well 
as the men. But the 
soul of the average per- 
son obeys the law of 
least resistance, even in 
the case of woman’s 
morals. These have 
been focused on her 
family because her 
sense of duty never has 
had a chance to develop 
in any otherway. The 
greatest heights that 
men have reached, sac- 
rifices for unselfish 
aims, fearless search for 
truth, burning desire for 
justice, have once in a 
while been achieved by 
woman, but few women 
have attained these 
heights, because few 
women have had the 
chance. In times of dis- 
tress woman has been 
called upon to make sac- 
rifices for her country, 
but in every-day life her 
duty has never been too 
wide to be embraced 
within her arms. The 
idea for which the struggles of the present age are 
raging, the greatest happiness for the greatest number, 
woman has always been able to accomplish in her little 
world. What her conscience has demanded her heart has 
wanted; her reason has harmonized with her desire. 
The strong democratic movement born in the English 
Civil War and the French Revolution which took hold of 
people and commonwealth included freedom for women. 
The struggles which have followed have brought about 
much moral confusion, but confusion is feared only by him 
who does not know that growth awakens needs and desires 
which in their turn lead toward better conditions than the 
oldones. Inlooking back over a transition period we often 
find values which we had thought lost forever, merely 
changed inform. Eversincefreedom for women came upon 
the world’s stage women have begun to share deliberately 
in the changingof morals. For acentury women have lab- 
ored with increasing energy for the improvement of the 
relation between the sexes. At the same time, their new 
position as wage earners has indirectly changed many old 
ideas and customs. No gain is ever made without loss of 
some old good. Lamentations over the new times are 
justified only when it can be proved that a better organ- 
ized and richer life has not grown out of the confusion. 


In the next article Madame Key will tell of the moral life of woman as it has been changed to meet new conditions. Where it is 


better and where worse than before and what women should do about it. 


IDESPREAD interest has re- 
\ \ cently developed concerning the 
application of single tax in 
Western Canada. Its success is one of 
the bases of a concerted effort to untax 
industry in New York. It has inspired 
many a single tax prediction in elec- 
torial campaigns last year in Missouri 
and Oregon. Wherever the initiative is 
in force the United States has had single 
tax or quasi-single tax campaigns. It 
would not be too much to say that Can- 
adian experience is the source from which 
these hopes have come. A knowledge of 
its workings should be possessed by every 
citizen, for he may have to act on similar 
proposals at no very distant date. 


OW, this aversion of the average 

man to a study of taxation is be- 
cause its working does not affect him as 
directly as his grocery bill. The less 
concrete, the less visible an economic 
action, the less vividly is it realized by 
those who are affected by it. It may hurt 
them immeasurably, yet they will yawn 
over any attempt to discuss its operation. 
Particularly is this so when it affects 
them negatively. For instance, should 
it create combinations that imperil civic 
freedom, or should it diminish opportun- 
ities, which by limiting labor and capital 
press down wages—should it have these 
effects, a discussion of it will be pooh- 
poohed as technical. Western Canada 
seems to show that taxation may become 
a subject of hope and absorbing interest 
to the mass of men. It demonstrates 
truths to the practical man who despises 
“theory” and “hypotheses.” 

Since the only thinking done on taxa- 
tion is usually in catch phrases at election 
time such as “‘low taxes, low rents,” a 
methodical study of taxation in some 
given region that will be appreciated by 
the ordinary citizen-is both desirable and 
imperative. 


ITHERTO attention has been called 
to Western Canadian taxation 
mainly on account of the sensational 
development of the country. Its growth 
has had all that glaring rapidity 
that goes to make a successful news- 
paper contribution. ‘Towns growing into 
cities in a year; factories rising as if out 
of an Aladdin’s Lamp, go to make a good 
‘‘write-up.” The play and _ interplay 
of economic conditions and the interac- 
tions of various other social phenomena 
are left out in the brilliant accounts of 
its development. The annual emigra- 
tion of 150,000 farmer folk from the 
United States into this section has been 
a startling and suggestive fact. While 
no hasty inferences can be drawn from 
such a consideration, yet one thing is 
clearly evident—that Northwest Canada 
possesses some attractions which the 
United States does not. The contention 
which is constantly made, that this prog- 
ress has mainly as its cause the taxation 
of land values and non-taxation of im- 
provements, is the conception that we 
are now to analyze. 

The country is mainly agricultural, 
save in British Columbia where lumber, 
mining and fisheries predominate. How- 
ever, there is fruit growing in the Frazer 
River Basin. In view of the insistent 
assertions of Taussig and other orthodox 
economists that the single tax would 
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Single Tax in Western Canada 


By JOHN T. McROY 


work better in towns than in the country, 
it is interesting that a rural community 
has been the first largely to apply Henry 
George’s teachings. 

The production of grain is the greatest 
industry of the Canadian Northwest. 
Wheat, oats, barley, rye, well-nigh ex- 
haust the slim list of their products. 
There is, however, a considerable amount 
of cattle-raising. 

The railways are rapidly covering the 
country with branch lines. Despite this, 
there is a dearth of box-cars, and ship- 
ping facilities are far from good. There 
are three channels of traffic—The Cana- 
dian Pacific, the Canadian and Northern, 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific. These 
railroads have been the recipients of 
large grants of land and money from the 
Dominion government. They have largely 
contributed to develop the section with 
a view, of course, to increase the traffic 
on their lines. Distances between towns 
are large, and the farm life is of that 
lonely American type which will no doubt 
make for individualism of the most pro- 
nounced type. 


ESIDES insufficient traffic facilities, 
there is the inevitable difficulty of the 
non-adaptability of the farmer to his new 
conditions. However, matters are being 
speedily adjusted, improvements are 
being made on the farms, machinery and 
implements are up-to-date. 

A great disadvantage in farming is the 
shortness of the season. The farmer is 
‘‘worked to death”’ for a few months, and 
spends the rest of the time in dreary 
monotony. It also necessitates seasonal 
labor and thus tends to create a “hobo” 
and floating class of laborers. The same 
defect also clogs building and contract 
work in the cities. The type of men who 
enter the Northwest are mainly intelligent 
farmers, hard workers, thrifty, stable, 
and suspicious of large monopolies or 
corporations. They seem to have an 
outlook similar to that of the old English 
freeholders and yeomanry. They are 
organized into the Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany and coéperatively find a market for 
their produce. The Grain Growers’ 
Guide, their official organ, is a champion 
of radical democracy and of single tax. 

That the country has been growing too 
fast, there seems but little doubt. That 
the cities have over-developed will be 
denied only by those who do not under- 
stand how evanescent booms are. We 
can, therefore, reasonably expect a slack- 
ening of development, though not a ces- 
sation of development. 

The industry of the region is condi- 
tioned by the nature of its products, 
which, being staples, form a basis that 
will last for all time. 

That the region is developed abnor- 
mally is due largely to the alluring appeals 
of the railroads and land speculators. 
On account of this, there is an agitation 
for pure single tax in order to eliminate 
land speculation and let Northwest 
Canada grow according to its true capa- 
bilities. 

Taxation in Western Canada is more 
largely under the control of cities and 
towns than in any state of the American 
Union. By demonstrating the merit of 
a certain system, a town becomes the 
center of a host of nearby imitators. 
These in turn tend to spread their work- 


able policy over the province. By ex- 
empting improvements, for instance, a 
town encouraged industry and commerce 
which was an advantage, and other towns 
were forced to adopt the same policy. 

In British Columbia, for local purposes 
all of the large cities and towns such 
as Vancouver, Victoria and Prince Rupert, 
tax land values only. Improvements of 
any and all kinds are excluded from taxa- 
tion. The provincial taxes, whether per- 
sonal property, income or poll, still exist. 

The value of land is taxed more heavily 
in proportion as it is kept out of use. A 
lot held for speculation is discriminated 
against by a higher rate. In Alberta and 
Saskatchewan land-value taxation is 
compulsory throughout the provinces. 
Neither improvements nor personal prop- 
erty is in any way taxed. Provincial 
taxes in small degree remain. In Mani- 
toba, land is practically the basis of agri- 
cultural taxation. Stock, implements, 
etc., are not taxed. In Winnipeg the 
assessment of buildings is only two-thirds 
that of the land. 


HERE can be no doubt that this 
policy has immensely increased the 
quantity and quality of improvements. 
Building in the towns and country is out 
of all proportion to the growth of popu- 
lation. Medicine Hat had a 400 per cent. 
increase in 1912. Edmonton adopted the 
pure land value tax in 1912. The figures 
for buildings were $10,250,562 for 1912 
against $2,197,920 for 1911. Towns of 
30,000 inhabitants show as much prog- 
ress in buildings and improvements as 
American cities of 200,000 population. 
The exemption from taxation of business 
has resulted in industries equipping and 
improving their plants to the highest 
degree. Stores are not afraid of being 
penalized for erecting commodious build- 
ings. It has also reduced the cost of 
doing business, thus affording an im- 
proved service for the same money to the 
consumer. While the towns will have to 
slacken this rate of growth, one fact seems 
to be indisputable. It is that unwise 
taxation has been shown to have more 
effect in checking building, farm improve- 
ments, and business than is commonly 
supposed. And Western Canada _ has 
proven that by not penalizing industry, 
it can the better develop and the more 
effectually serve the people. The poor 
man who buys a lot in the United States 
and improves, finds himself confronted by 
an increased tax. In Western Canada 
this amount every year is saved. 

A single case will serve to show the 
meritorious effect of exempting stock 
and personal property in that section. 
A man owning 20,000 head of cattle in 
Canada told a questioner that he would 
have been taxed one dollar a head or 
$20,000 in an American state. That a 
saving is effected to the consumer by 
untaxing business stock is clear. The 
situation almost tempts one to say that 
the beneficence of exemption of industry 
has been proved. Perhaps its success 
may not be so marked in older and more 
staid communities, but no one can any 
longer afford to neglect a proposition 
that has beyond all question “made 
good” in the region where it has been 
tried. No party and no body of men 
in Canada has agitated for a return to 
the old system. 
































WATCH-YOUR-GRUB STUFF 


The guest who hesitates, to pick 

The proper fork, had best be quick 
And keep, while he debates the matter, 
A vise-like clutch upon his platter. 





BELONG to the leisure class. I may 
I say I am the leisure class; for with the 

exception of the long-haired members 
of my immediate family, every creature, 
from the smallest flea to the largest ele- 
phant, that has anything to do with the 
human people is trained to work or play 
in exchange for a living. 

There is, I am told, but one case on 
record of a domestic cat-person who per- 
formed acrobatic feats. Needless to 
say he was a short-haired cat and only 
did it because he needed the mice, being 
practically mouseless when he joined the 
theatrical profession. 


THE most extraordinary instance of 
human tyranny in this respect comes 
from Germany. I should never have be- 
lieved it if I had not actually seen an ac- 
count of the occurrence printed in a paper 
I found in the big desk in the study. 
There was a picture, too, which proved 
the truth of the story, as they say, beyond 
apurradventure. I have had the picture 
reprinted so that the readers of “‘Mus- 
ings” may see for themselves the pickled 
herrings in the very act of jumping 
through the hoop and standing on their 
heads to make a German holiday. 


PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Chesterfield Stuff 


UP STAGE STUFF 


If you have not a face that goes 
With opera hat and evening clothes, 
Affect a blank and vacant stare, 
Twill get you almost anywhere. 


HIRSUTE STUFF 


Always get up and give your seat 
To all old tops with wigs, you meet. 
One might turn out to be John D. 
And make you his sole legatee. 





Musings of Hafiz 


(The Persian Kitten) 


There is no question but that the 
herrings were pickled (no sober herring 
would ever think of jumping through a 
hoop), but the article gives no hint of the 
nature of the stimulant under whose influ- 
ence a herring, in its normal state the 
most quiet not to say bashful of fish, can 
be induced to make such an exhibition 
of himself. 


WONDER if any of my readers have 

ever met a cat that looks like this pic- 
ture. It is a faithful likeness of one sent 
to my chrismouse tree by three particular 
friends of mine: Eunice, Langston and 
Mary Cleveland Moffett. 

It is my great privilege to know these 
most delightful young people _ per- 
sonally, but you who have not that 
good fortune may read about them in 
a wonderful little book called “The 
Mouse Colored Road” written by Mr. 
Vance Thomson, the father of the 
fascinating white angora Gloria Thom- 
son. 

Charming as it is, I must confess the 
book has one very disappointing thing 
about it. There is not one single mouse 


in it from beginning to end, except on the 
title page. 































The following letter mews for itself: 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 13. 
Dear Hafiz: 


We have long followed with admiration your 
books of poetry. But the thing that stirred us 
to write to you was your article on short and 
long hairs in Harper’s WEEKLY. We feel very 
strongly on the subject. 

When we came last spring as very young 
kittens to keep house for the Haskells, we 
found Uncle Peter, a two-year-old-short-hair, 
already in charge. Far be it from us to say 
that Uncle Peter is not good looking, as short 
hairs go. He has fine sea-green eyes, a pink 
nose that we envy, and a stunning white cravat. 
But of course he really isn’t in it with an angora. 
Any unprejudiced person will admit that. 
Both of us have magnificent white waistcoats, 
ruffs that Queen Elizabeth might have worn, 
hair so long we really ought to do it up in curl 
papers, and fine boots. Besides, Uncle Peter 
was haughty toward us at first and wouldn’t 
be polite. He spit at us when we tried to make 
up tohim. But we just wouldn’t have it that 
way and he has come around pretty well. 

But what we started to say was that when 
any visitors come in and look us over, they 
seem to think Uncle Peter’s nose is out of joint 
and they say, “‘ Poor Peter, after all I do believe 
Peter is prettier than the twins.” Isn’t that 
impolite? It makes us spitting mad. 


Yours for the long hairs, 
Aut Basa and SinBAD 
HASKELL. 
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RS. BURTON pushed open the 
door and at the same moment 
pressed the knob beside it that lit 

all the electric lights in the room. She 
was holding her revolver pointed straight 
before her, and the man who whirled 
round blinking found it leveled at his 
breast. His hand dropped toward his 
coat-pocket. Mrs. Burton said sharply: 

“Put your hands up or I'll shoot!” 

Her voice was strong, her eye steady 
and the revolver well aimed. The man 
stood blinking and staring at her. 

‘Hands up or I'll shoot!” she repeated, 
and advanced a step. 

The man held up his hands. Behind 
him on the floor was a writhing figure in 
pink pajamas. Mrs. Burton knew it was 
her husband, but she did not dare take her 
eyes off the intruder’s. 

“Theodore, are you hurt? For heaven’s 
sake, get up if you can,” she cried. 

Mr. Burton struggled to his feet, and 
with his arm—his hands were tied to- 
gether—managed to free himself from the 
half-fastened gag. 

“By Jove!” he cried. “Edith, hold 
him a minute longer, if you can, till I get 
my hands loose!” 

“Of course I'll hold him,” she replied 
calmly. “Put your hands up higher, 
please!” 

This was addressed to the burglar, and 
he obeyed. His mouth was half open, he 
panted uneasily. 

“Theodore,” said Mrs. Burton, “go to 
Miss Hayden’s room and call her quietly 
and get her to untie your hands. Be care- 
ful not to wake Gwendolen.” 

*‘ And leave you alone with this fellow? 
I can’t, Edith!” 

“Yes, youcan. Hecan’t move. And 
you can’t do any good with your hands 
tied, can you? Hurry up. And tell Miss 
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“Her voice was strong, her eye steady and the revolver well aimed” 
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Burtons’ Burglar 


By NEITH BOYCE 
Illustrations by Herb Roth 


Hayden to ring up Michael. And bring 
something to tie this man with—there’s 
some rope in the trunk-closet.” 

When he had run down the hall, Mrs. 
Burton fancied she detected a wavering in 
the burglar’s attitude. 

“Keep your hands up!” she said. 

“TI am keeping them up,” replied the 
burglar sullenly. ‘Don’t get nervous, 
now, lady, and shoot me.” 

“Nervous! I think you are much more 
nervous than I am,” said Mrs. Burton, 
her knees trembling slightly. 

“Well, I’ve got a right to be nervous,” 
said the burglar. ‘How do I know that 
that thing won’t go off by accident?” 

His small watery blue eyes watched her 
hand and her face with alarm. Short and 
wiry, with a red face, a beaked nose and a 
small thin-lipped mouth, he reminded 
Mrs. Burton of some sly rodent. She 
dared not take her eyes from his face; but 
she perceived the window behind him 
open on the balcony, where he had doubt- 
less entered. 

She heard Miss Hayden’s voice and 
smothered scream in the hall; then Mr. 
Burton came running back with his 
hands free and a length of rope. 

“Now, then!” he cried. ‘How shall I 
tie him?” 

“Tie him to a chair. Put a chair be- 
hind him. Now, you, please sit down— 
but don’t lower your hands!” The 
burglar sat down. ‘‘Now, Theodore, feel 
in his coat-pocket—the right hand one. 
. . . I thought so!” 

Mr. Burton had extracted a revolver 
from the pocket, and now he held it 
gingerly. 

“Now, Theodore, put that down, over 
there on the table, and then tie his hands 
behind him to the back of the chair— 
cross your hands behind you, please—and 


then you'd better put a length around his 
ankles and tie them too.” 

When this process was completed to 
Mrs. Burton’s satisfaction, she sat down 
herself and laid her weapon on her knee, 
keeping careful hold of it however. 

**Well!”’ she said. 

Her bright hazel eyes and Mr. Burton’s 
large blue eyes stared at the burglar, who 
blinked in return with a crestfallen 
expression. 

“T could have shot you easy enough 
through my pocket,” he said suddenly to 
Mrs. Burton, “before you got the drop 
on me.” 

‘**Why didn’t you, then?” she asked. 

*Well—I ain’t never shot anybody yet, 
to kill—and I didn’t want to begin with a 
woman. . . . I guess my nerve is gone all 
right,” he ended hopelessly, his head 
drooping. 

“Gone? Not a bit of it,” said Mr. 
Burton. ‘“‘You’ve got as fine an article 
of nerve as I ever saw.” 


N EANTIME the house seemed to be 

waking up. Miss Hayden, the 
English governess, spoke agitatedly from 
a window. Michael the coachman 
pounded on the door below. There were 
shrieks from the top floor where the cook 
and waitress slept. 

“Theodore,” said Mrs. Burton. “Mi- 
chael can’t get in and they’re all afraid 
to go downstairs. You'll have to let him 
in. Turn on the lights as you go down, 
and take that pistol with you. Look 
first and see if it’s loaded. Mercy! don't 
look into the end of the barrel! I don’t 
believe there’s anyone else in the house, 
but be careful!” 

Mr. Burton went downstairs and let in 
the coachman. Then they both came 
upstairs and looked at the burglar. Miss 
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Hayden peeped at him from the hall, her 
high-colored face expressing horror. 

“Now I think you ought to search the 
house,” said Mrs. Burton. “Make sure 
that there’s nobody in hiding.” 

“You needn’t take the trouble,” said the 
burglar with an air of bravado. “There's ; 
nobody but me. I always work alone.’ 

‘Ye do, do ye? And d’ye think we'll 
take your word for it?”’ inquired Michael 
truce sulently. “Come now, how did 
get in? Climbed the porch, hey?” 

‘None of your business, my man,” 
the burglar nonchalantly. 

“What’s Miss Hayden doing?” said 
Mrs. Burton sharply. “Here, she’s at the 
telephone—stop her, Theodore!” 

Miss Hayden was stopped, and ex- 
plained: “I was just calling up the Elm- 
wood police station.” 

“Well, when we get ready to call the 
police Mr. Burton will attend to it,”’ said 
the mistress of the house calmly. ‘‘ Now, 
Theodore, you and Michael just look 
through the house, to make sure. I 
think, though, that this man is telling the 
truth, for no one could get in downstairs 
without setting off the alarm.” 


ye 


said 


HE search was made, then Michael was 

told to wait in the hall, and Mr. Bur- 

ton came into his room and shut the door. 

He and his wife contemplated the burglar 
and then looked at each other. 

“Well, the question is now, What shall 
we do with him?” said Mr. Burton. 

“Exactly,” said his wife. 

“T suppose you'll send for the police 
and hand me over,” said the burglar with 
an air of indifference. 

“That would be the obvious thing to 
do,” said Mr. Burton. ‘What would 
happen to you then?” 

“Oh, I'd go back to Sing Sing.” 


“Back? You’ve been there before, 
then?” 
“Sure. Twice. Ill get a good long bit 


this time.” 

“How long were you in before?” 

“Two years the first time, and four 
years the second—about.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-seven.” 

Mr. Burton’s mild face 
plainly expressed con- 
sternation. The burglar 
was evidently interested 
in this look and in the 
questions. Mrs. Burton’s 
appearance was more 
enigmatic. Mr. Burton 
looked around and found 
a cigarette, lit it and sat 
down near his wife. 

“Put on your dress- 
ing gown and slippers, 
Theodore,” she said. 
“And you'd better shut 
that window.” 

He obeyed. 

“You see,” said Mrs. 
Burton, finally, “we 
don’t believe in sending 
people to prison. We 
are Anarchists.” 

“Gee, is that so!” 
said the burglar. ‘You 
don’t look it.” 

His watery eyes fixed 
themselves on Mrs. Bur- 
ton with a look keen, 
incredulous, and hopeful. 

“Don’t look what?” 
inquired Mrs. Burton. 
“How can you possibly 
tell what political opin- 
ions a person holds by 
his or her looks?” 














“I’ve seen Anarchists before, in jail,” 
said the burglar. ‘‘They didn’t look any- 
thing like you.” 

“* Ah, they were poor people,” said Mrs. 
Burton, ‘‘and were imprisoned not be- 
cause of their opinions but because of 
their poverty. We are well-to-do, you 
see, and no one would think of putting us 
in jail, no matter what our ideas are.”’ 

‘Hell, that’s true enough,” said the 
burglar. ‘‘But those people were jugged 
because they ran around in the street with 
red flags and wanted the President killed. 
You don’t do that, I suppose?” 

He seemed really interested. He looked 
now less like a rodent, and more like a 
human being. There was intelligence in 
his eyes. 

“We don’t exactly do that,” 
Burton absently. “ 
ions. 


said Mrs. 
But we express our opin- 
We don’t believe in Government.” 


HE frowned as the revolver lying on 
her knee caught her eye, and she 
looked at the bound hands and feet of the 
burglar. He was shoeless, and his hosiery 
was by no means above reproach. Other- 
wise he was fairly well dressed. 

“Don’t you?” he said skeptically. 

“No,” said Mr. Burton, taking a hand 
in the conversation. “We agree with 
your friends in jail that government ought 
to be abolished. We think that society is 
all wrong. We don’t believe in capitalism 
or private property.” 

The burglar glanced round the room, 
which was comfortable and even luxuri- 
ous. Then his eye rested on Mr. Burton’s 
countenance, which had lost its embar- 
rassed look and was beginning to glow. 

“We don’t,” proceeded Mr. Burton, 
“blame you, for instance, for trying to ac- 
quire by force a share of what should 
rightfully belong to you. We bear you 
no grudge for breaking into our house and 
trying to take our watches and plate, for 
we realize that we are no more actually 
entitled to those things than you are.” 

The burglar stared critically. 

“Of course,” Mr. Burton went on, ‘‘no 
man likes to be waked out of a sound sleep 


cat 





“Tf it’s all the same to you, I'd rather go this way, down the post,” said the burglar. 
shoes and hat down there” 





and choked. One naturally resists that 
sort of thing.” 

“IT didn’t want to wake you, nor choke 
you neither,” said the burglar with some 
return of his former sullen and defensive 
manner. 

“No, I know you didn’t, if you could 
get what you wanted without doing so. 
But I suppose you would have shot me, if 
necessary in the course of business. . . . 
Understand, I’m not blaming you. I con- 
sider you a poor victim of society.” 

“TI don’t think I'd have shot you. My 
nerve’s not what it was when I was 
younger,” said the burglar rather mourn- 
fully. ‘“‘Doing time—and then the hos- 
pital—they take it out of a feller. I’m 
afraid I'm a dead one.” : His head sunk 
again. “Only two months out,” he mur- 
mured. “And then to fall like this—a 
woman and a gun that probably ain’t even 
loaded!” 

“Oh, it’s loaded,” Mrs. Burton assured 
him. “And I think I would have shot 
you too, if you had attacked us again, or 
even if you had tried to get away... . 
Yet that is irrational, for we have no in- 
tention of giving you up to the police.” 

“You won’t?” The burglar stared 
again. “What will you do then?” 

“Well, that’s just it. I don’t see what 
we can do with you.” 


HE burglar looked down at his bound 
feet and twitched in his chair. 

“Well, why am I tied up like this, then, 
if you don’t want to give me up?” 
muttered. 

“That was done on the spur of the mo- 
ment. We never had a burglar in our house 
before. It is instinct, I suppose, to protect 
one’s life and property and secure the in- 
truder—atavistic instinct, no doubt. Ina 
proper state of society, of course, you would 
not be breaking into our house after plate, 
for you would have enough of your own.” 

“Maybe,” said the burglar. 

** Ah, of course you don’t believe that a 
proper state of society is possible,” said 
Mr. Burton. ‘“‘I don’t blame you. But 
it’s sure to come.” 


he 


“TI left my 
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“You mean that the people that have 
got the goods will divvy up with them 
that haven’t got any?” said the burglar. 
“Ah, g’wan!” 

“They will. Many of them are willing 
and even anxious to do it now, and the 
others will be obliged to sooner or later.” 

The burglar smiled wearily at this. 

“Don’t you believe it,” he said. 
“You're talking through your hat—or you 
may be a little bughouse on that question. 
. . . Say, do you think you could untie 
this rope? It hurts my wrists. I won’t 
try to get away or anything, honest.” 

Mr. Burton looked at his wife. 

“Yes,” she said, “untie his arms, 
Theodore.” 

Mr. Burton did so, and then after a 
slight hesitation offered the burglar a 
cigarette and a match, which were 
accepted with thanks. 

“That is, if you don’t object, ma’am,” 
said the burglar politely. 

“Not in the least,” 
replied. 

“By Jove, some whiskey would taste 
good—I’m afraid I’ve caught cold,” said 
Mr. Burton suddenly. 

“Yes, do get some, Theodore,” his wife 
anxiously advised. “You know you 
mustn’t take a chill.” 


Mrs. Burton 


R. BURTON went downstairs and 
reappeared, after an impatient col- 
loquy with Michael and Miss Hayden in 
the hall, with the decanter and two 
glasses. He got the water jug from his 
stand, and handed one glass to the burglar. 
“Say when,” he observed, pouring the 
whiskey. 

The burglar took a stiff drink, neat, and 
when he had got it down he sighed, sat up 
in his chair, and lifted his head almost 
jauntily. 

“That feels good—I’m obliged to you,” 
he said. “Now do you think you could 
untie my feet? They’re going to sleep. 
I won’t get up—I'll stay here as long as 
you want me, that is if you'll let me go 
before daylight, if you’re going to let me 
go. 

“You think we are going to let you go, 
don’t you?” asked Mr. Burton. 

“Well, I don’t see what else you can do, 
if you don’t send for the cops—unless you 
want to take me to board,” remarked the 
burglar. “I suppose you'll want me to 
sign some kind of a pledge first—that Ill 
be good and never steal no more.” 

“Hardly. I don’t see what else you 
can do,” said Mr. Burton. “It isn’t a 
question of reforming you, but of reform- 
ing Society. Society, at present, would 
probably not permit you to stop steal- 
ing if you wanted to—except on the al- 
ternative of starving. Of course you 
can always starve if you like.” 

Mr. Burton, having finished untying 
the burglar, had taken a comfortable 
chair; and with a glass of whiskey-and- 
water in one hand and a cigarette in the 
other he was thoroughly enjoying himself. 
He had a great many ideas and some 
oratorical ambition, but he had always 
been too nervous to speak from a plat- 
form. Now he felt that he was express- 
ing himself with pith and point, and that 
he had made a decided impression on his 
audience—that is to say, on the burglar. 
Mrs. Burton also looked interested. Un- 
obtrusively she laid aside her revolver, and 
continued to observe the stranger. He 
looked decidedly human now, but his eye 
was wary as ever. It expressed suspi- 
cion, mitigated, but not lulled to sleep. 
He was alert, too, for the slightest noise 
in the house. He was on his guard. 
Still, the atmosphere had suddenly taken 








on a social tinge. A smile—though con- 
strained and rather wry—illumined the 
burglar’s face at Mr. Burton’s last speech. 

“That’s about what it comes to,” he 
said, “but I wouldn’t expect you to 
know it.” 

“You think, I suppose, that intelligence 
is confined to people like you,” said Mr. 
Burton, “‘and that I, for instance, am a 
fool, don’t you?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the burglar, 
frankly. “I never saw anything like you 
before.” 

“Well, there are plenty like me—with 
my ideas, anyhow—plenty of people who 
believe that there should be no prisons, 
no police, and that those who produce 
wealth, the working people, should share 
in it. You think that the few reformers 
who are well-to-do couldn’t force the rul- 
ing class to divide, but don’t you see that 
the mass of poor people, if led by the edu- 
cated few, can force the rich minority? 
That is what is going to happen, my 
friend.” 

“It’s a fine pipe-dream, anyhow,” said 
the burglar patronizingly. “I reckon 
it'll come along about the day of judg- 
ment. Why, look here now, you wouldn’t 
whack up, would you—with me, for in- 
stance?” 

**My friend, have you ever heard the 
story of Rothschild and the Socialists?” 
inquired Mr. Burton. “They suggested 
to him that he should ‘whack up,’ and he 
proved to them that if he did, the share of 
each person in his fortune would amount 
to five shillings. He then offered to give 
that amount to anyone who applied for 
it. Now if I should divide equitably mye 
modest property, your share, for instance, 
would by no means amount to ten dollars. 
However, I shall take pleasure in present- 
ing you with that sum.” 


Me: BURTON was as good as his 

word. He extracted a ten dollar 
bill from his vest and handed it to the 
burglar. 

““What’s this for?” asked the latter 
sheepishly. 

‘Just as an evidence of good faith. I 
can’t divide my property with you, be- 
cause I consider that I do better to use it 
in propagating Anarchism. But when 
the day of division comes I shall be ready 
—and may you be there to get your 
share!” 

“And meantime what is he going to 
do?” inquired Mrs. Burton crisply. 

“Why, he will steal, I suppose,” an- 
swered Mr. Burton. “I would offer to 
help him to get a so-called respectable job 
if I saw any use in it—or if he does. Do 
you?” he asked the burglar. 

That person shook his head. 

“TI never worked,” he said cautiously. 

“T don’t blame you,” said Mr. Burton. 
“You’re quite right not to work, in the 
present state of Society. Only you don’t 
seem to me to be much of a success at 
stealing. You spend too much time in 
prison.” 

The burglar for the first time, looked 
Mr. Burton in the eye and spoke spon- 


taneously. 
“You're right, I ain’t a success,” he 
said bitterly. ‘‘I made a good thing as a 


dip—a pickpocket—for years. I made 
sometimes fifty dollars a week. But I 
got too ambitious. I tried the second- 
story business, and I ain’t got the nerve 
to make a go of it, that’s the truth!” 
“Well, take my advice and go back to 
pocketpicking,” said Mr. Burton philo- 
sophically. ‘At least,” he added, “‘T’ll 
have to get you to promise one thing— 
that you won’t try burgling again in our 





suburb. You see,” he explained, “‘it’s a 
small place, and if I let you go tonight the 
whole community is going to know about 
it. Then if any other house is robbed 
here they’ll blame it on me.” 

“Sure, I'll promise,” said the burglar 
with emphasis. “If you want me to 
swear it on the Bible, I will.” 

“No, I'll take your word. I suppose,” 
said Mr. Burton, “that you think I’m 
illogical in simply barring you outof this 
suburb, and leaving you free to burgle 
anywhere else?” 

The burglar had glanced at the window 
somewhat nervously. . . . But Mr. Bur- 
ton was very reluctant to lose his audi- 
ence. He felt himself just getting into 
trim for a true burst of eloquence. He 
hurried on: 

“But I admit I’m illogical. With my 
ideas it’s inconsistent for me to put bur- 
glar-alarms into my house and keep a 
loaded revolver. I know it. But I hope 
the day is coming when I sha’n’t need 
those things. I honestly believe that with 
the last policeman will go the last thief. 
They go together i 

“They do, sometimes,” said the bur- 
glar, fidgeting in his chair. 

“And they are equally deplorable 
effects of our false social system, which 
has been going further and further wrong 
for thousands of years, building up a 
pyramid of tyranny, crushing the many 
to uplift the few, until now, sir, now, I say 
to you, the only thing left us is to destroy 
it utterly, to sweep away rulers, judges, 
priests, the army, capital, in one vast eS 

“Theodore! I really think this man 
ought to be going,” interrupted Mrs. 
Burton. “It must be near daylight se 

The burglar fairly burst from his chair. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he cried, “I 
think I do see light out there!” 

“Light, pish, it won’t be light for an 
hour yet,” said Mr. Burton peevishly. 
“But come along, I'll let you out the 
front door.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, I’d rather 
go this way, down the post,” said the bur- 
glar. “I left my shoes and hat down 
there——” 

“Well, go ahead,” said Mr. Burton. 











E went over and raised the window. 
The burglar hesitated a moment and 
just glanced at the table where his revolver 
lay. But, as he had said himself, he was 
lacking in “‘nerve’’; he did not ask for it. 
He looked at Mrs. Burton and said again: 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the lady. “I 
hope you won’t get into prison again. I 
went through a prison once—” she shiv- 
ered slightly. 

“Look here, are you hungry?” asked 
Mr. Burton suddenly. “If you are, I'll 
go down and get you some stuff before 
you——”” 

“No, no, I’m not hungry—I'll just go 
now. Good night, and i 

The burglar had stepped across the 
window-sill, and he turned and paused for 
an instant, listening for sounds below, but 
all was silent. He looked back into the 
room, and seemed to want to say something 
more, but thinking better of it, turned 
away and with a single quick motion was 
over the edge of the veranda. They heard 
a thud as he landed, then a rustling in 
the shrubbery—he was gone. .. . 

Mr. Burton closed and locked his win- 
dow. A knock sounded on the door. 
The Burtons looked at each other. 
Then Mrs. Burton opened the door, and 
they faced outraged society in the persons 
of the middle-class Miss Hayden and the 


servants. 
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HEN about to take a boat or 

\ \ a train, the writer, like his 

fellow sinners, is sure to look 
about him wildly at the last minute for 
‘something to read.” 

It is part of the penalty we pay for 
being surrounded by the distractions of 
modern life that we come to have an 
unconscious abhorrence of being free 
from an outward stimulus to thinking. 
We do not trust life to supply the mental 
food that is around us everywhere as the 
whale’s food is around him in the sea. 
Only when by a fortunate accident we 
are relieved of the obsession of eternal 
reading, do we learn that the common 
round of life can be read with at least as 
much benefit as the printed page, and 
often with the greater profit that we are 
viewing realities direct instead of through 
the darkened glass of realism. 

The lunch-hour came, and I went to a 
very ordinary restaurant, such a one as is 
patronized by those to whom every copper 
coin is a countable asset. It was not at 
all an unpleasant place, though a little 
crowded, and more than a little noisy be- 
cause of thenearness of the kitchen with its 
never ceasing clatter of metal and china. 

Yet this eternal clatter soon lost its 
power to annoy and became an undertone 
accompaniment to the life of the place. 

And, as I waited for my order, gazing 
at the men and women about, there came 
to me once more the proof of the change 
that has come over the population of this 
marvelous town of Manhattan—in the 
type of the rank and file of the crowd. 


HERE again and again were seen the 

faces that in youth we associated 
with the deserts of Arabia—the piercing 
but impenetrable eyes, the hawk-nose 
with strong high bridge and nostrils thin 
and sensitive, the prominent cheek-bones, 


olive skin and dusky hair. In the young - 


girls the type often produces a look of 
beauty and pride that is unrecognized 
by many of us only because it is seen on 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue, rather 
than in the Orient. 

These girls are clerks and cashiers and 
stenographers, steady ambitious workers 
who are fighting the battle of life at fear- 
ful odds—a public-school education for 
4 weapon and even worse beasts than the 
wolf of Poverty for their foes. Nor do 
they allow the battle to deprive them of 
hope, ambition and romance. They 





During the Luncheon Hour 


By TUDOR JENKS 
Illustrated by W. J. Glackens 


dress well, for the most part, and with 
good taste that is astonishing, when we 
remember their limitations. As to their 
behavior, it is above reproach. When 
alone, their dignity is unbending; when 
with one or two friends, there is a genial 
good-fellowship delightful to see. 

At a neighboring table sat a young man 
who, captured as he was, might have 
served to wear in an advertisement the 
newest brand of shirt or collar. And 
his bearing was worthy of his get-up. 
It was as if Alcibiades had deigned to 
lunch at a wayside tavern. There were 
three other seats at his table, and soon a 
trio of girls who wished to lunch together 
took these chairs, and solved that most 
difficult of problems—to retain their 
affable composure toward one another, 
while neither including nor uncourteously 
excluding their chance table-companion. 
They chatted freely, and yet never in any 
way showed the slightest self-conscious- 
ness in the presence of Alcibiades. 

I wondered how many young ladies of 
greater social pretensions could have come 
so well through the little test of good- 
breeding. 


At length I too had a table companion, 

a young man who must have been fa- 
miliar with the resources of the establish- 
ment, for he was able to order a most ample 
and satisfying lunch without allowing the 
management a profit worth mentioning. 
His attitude seemed hostile at the first 
view; but when I had obligingly moved 
the tomato sauce into his own territory 
for the convenience of the newcomer, the 
olive-branch was accepted and we talked 
about the weather, and risked a few re- 
marks on the probability of rain and the 
quality of the pie, or something else as 
important, which the writer is ashamed 
to say he has forgotten. 

If the man interfered with the flow of 
thought, he more than made amends when 
he came to his post-lunchial cigar. The de- 
liberate and calculated enjoyment of this 
luxury was a sight to make a wandering 
Sybarite homesick. Nohasty puffs wasted 
the nicotian joy, but each was appreciated 
like a line from a favorite author. 

But, speaking not as a snob, but with 
judicial calmness and detachment, the 
fellow was (compared to his feminine 
counterparts) vulgar. He ate with too 
much conscious enjoyment, and smoked 
sensually. He lacked that detachment 








from the material which nearly all the 
women knew how at least to assume. He 
had no personal dignity, but was plainly 
what the English call an absolute cad. 

Possibly the young women would have 
shown similar lack of breeding in their talk; 
but to the eye they bore themselves in a 
seemly style and with fitting self-respect. 

Where did they learn behavior? From 
the moving-pictures, from the fashion 
papers, from chance study of lady visitors 
to the shops? It is hard to acquire the 
niceties of demeanor save through the 
eye; yet these girls in their teens had at 
least the elements of it, and it is safe to 
say that their children will be many steps 
further along the road to the “manners” 
that ““makyth men.” 


O the writer was made more hopeful of 

the future of our republic as he recalled 

for the hundredth time that charming 

bit from the writings of Mrs. Ewing the 

Great, where the erring small brother 

begs pardon for his wrong, at the same 
time muttering low: 

“‘Do’s first, feels afterwards. Id like 
to punch his head!” 

And even if the manners are no more 
than paste jewels, they are an imitation 
well worth the wearing in the absence of 
the reality. By all means, let us encour- 
age the education in manners in the hope 
that the imitation of right doing may grow 
intoright feeling. Perhaps the little brother 
will come to ask pardon without the de- 
sire to punch the wronged one’s head! 

If the moving-pictures will teach the 
lesson of better behavior at ten cents 
a session, they will deserve well of the 
nation. And never before has the de- 
meanor of Princes and Powers and Po- 
tentates been brought so clearly and so 
powerfully and so convincingly before the 
eyes of all the world and his wife and chil- 
dren as by the device that lets us all 
‘‘assist”’ in the French sense at most of 
the earth’s most notable happenings. 

That this thought came by way of a 
cheap restaurant is natural enough when 
you realize that the table is, after all, 
the great test of good manners. 

View for yourself the customers at 
these places, and perhaps you, too, will 
see reason to believe that the material 
out of which the nation is to be moulded 
is amenable and capable of kneading into 
better stuff than you may have believed. 

With self-respect all things are possible. 
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T was many years after my first hang- 

ing that I saw my second. In the 

interval I had gone through many 
strange experiences. Coming to London 
with four sovereigns in my pocket as my 
entire fortune, and determined never to 
leave it again, I had to face either success 
or starvation. I had the unfortunate ex- 
perience of attaining a little of both. For 
three long years I found it impossible to 
get regular work; though I should add 
that this dread interval came not in my 
first three years in London, when I 
had good situations. These years of 
privation, of constant and corroding dis- 
appointment, of despair sometimes, and 
always of anxiety, had made their mark 
on me; even today the wounds have 
never healed. My outlook on life, even 
my opinions, reflect the experience of 
those days of suffering and privation. If 
I have learned to have a passionate desire 
to. improve the human lot, which now 
abides with me as the purpose and the 
passion that have burned up all other de- 
sires and passions; if I have an infinite 
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VI. Henry Wainwright 


indulgence and sympathy for human fail- 
ings, it is to these years I owe it. 

Let that pass, however, except in so far as 
it is relevant to the story I am now telling. 


T last the tide had turned, and I 
had got regular employment as the 
chief sub-editor of a morning edition of 
the old Echo, which had then been 
started. The hours were long, I rarely 
got to bed before three or four o’clock in 
the morning, and my duties were respon- 
sible and difficult. And one day I was 
asked, after the conclusion of my work as 
sub-editor, to go and describe the execu- 
tion of Henry Wainwright. I did not get 
to bed until three, and to be sure of being 
in time I had to rise at six o’clock; I was 
told by those who saw me that I looked 
ghastly—as indeed I might well do. 

I had followed the story of this murder 
with great interest, for Henry Wain- 
wright was an interesting and an unusual 
criminal. He was a brush manufacturer 
in a fairly good way, in the East End of 
London. One day, going for an outing 


“It became certain that detection would follow unless he was able to remove the 


body from his warehouse” 
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to Broxbourne, he met a handsome 
young girl named Harriet Lane, and an 
intrigue followed. She had two or three 
children by him, and meantime he had at 
home a wife by whom also he had had 
several children. The demands on his 
purse in keeping up these two homes had 
proved more than he could bear without 
getting into endless pecuniary difficulties. 
It may be, too, that the unfortunate 
woman, in that state of despair which 
such false positions usually produce, had 
proved exacting and ill-tempered. What 
transpired to bring about the final tragedy 
nobody ever knew, but what happened 
was that Wainwright invited Harriet 
Lane to come and see him at night in his 
warehouse in the East End; that he then 
and there killed her, and buried her 
body under the floor. As so often hap- 
pens with even the most cunning mur- 
derers, Wainwright made the mistake of 
covering the body with the lime that pre- 
serves instead of that which destroys the 
human remains. 


NE day it became certain that detec- 
tion would follow unless he was able 
to remove the body from his warehouse. 
He dug it up, put it in a loosely-corded 
packet, and then employed one of his men 
to carry it toacab. This man, his suspi- 
cions aroused, followed the cab and traced 
him to the City. churchyard. A few hours 
afterwards the body was traced by the 
police and Wainwright was arrested. And 
then came the trial. Popular interest in 
the murder was very great, partly because 
of its horrible surroundings and partly be- 
cause of the personality of the murderer. 
For Wainwright was a_personality— 
handsome, daring, fairly well-to-do, ex- 
cellently educated, and a popular figure 
at literary entertainments. He was one 
of the small celebrities of the East End. 
If I remember rightly, he used to send 
occasional contributions to newspapers, 
including Punch; he was an excellent 
amateur actor, and he had often figured as 
an effective reciter at penny readings. 
Added to all this was the instinct that 
somewhere, deep down in his nature, there 
was that grim resoluteness of character 
that made him capable of desperate deeds. 
All the witnesses who knew him laid stress 
on his determination of character; and it 
will be seen that he was the kind of man 
to impress a powerful and fascinating per- 
sonality on all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and especially on women, who have 
a primordial and indestructible instinct 
to subject themselves to the kind of man 
they recognize as the master that can 
conquer, even though they may feel that 
he can also destroy them. 

The trial, then, took place amid every 
circumstance of popular interest. When 
Wainwright took his place in the dock, 
his appearance answered immediately to 
the impression that had been formed of 
him. Of middle height, of well knit and 
robust frame, with a fine beard and a 
large mustache, with a certain air of dig- 
nity, composure and self-confidence, he 
seemed the fitting figure to occupy the 
central place in a great tragedy. He dis- 
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played, too, some of the qualities one 
would expect in one who was at once a 
man of business and, in a degree, a man of 
letters. His sight had become impaired 
during his imprisonment, and the audience 
saw accordingly a man in the dock care- 
fully takiiig notes, wearing pince-nez, 
which, somehow or other, increased the 
sense of looking at a man who was tran- 
quil, well educated, and methodical. 
George Manville Fenn, the well-known 
novelist, was sent by the Ech» to report 
the trial, and I remember still the elo- 
quent passage in which he drew a con- 
trast between this quiet figure in the dock 
carefully and composedly taking notes 
and the hands of the clock gradually but 
surely numbering and decreasing the 
hours that lay between him and horrible 
death. 

The evidence, of course, was purely cir- 
cumstantial. Nobody had witnessed that 
dreadful interview in the dark hours of 
the night and in the silence of the de- 
serted warehouse, during which these two 
people, that had once loved each other 
and had exchanged all the delirium of 
guilty passion, ended with one a corpse 
and the other a murderer. 

The case for the prosecution was in the 
admirable keeping of Sir John Holker. the 
Attorney-General of the period—himself 
a remarkable personality with a life not 
without its strange ups and downs, nor 
also without a curious romance. A 
burly, broad-shouldered, robust man with 
a sleepy look, perhaps half-consciously 
exaggerated, an easy going and detached 
manner, a certain grim humor, and a 
somewhat affected manner, Sir John 
Holker was just the kind of deadly advo- 
cate that was wide-awake when he 
seemed asleep. And, of course, there came 
the only possible verdict. Wainwright 
was convicted and it was my business to 
record the story of his hanging. 


SAW the hanging in Tullamore jail 

with nerves apparently of iron that 
nothing could disturb, and I went through 
the terrible ordeal without any obvious 
disturbance. But I remember that, 
what with the late hours and the short 
sleep and somewhat damaged health, I 
was painfully nervous when I had to see 
this second execution. The scene in the 
grim yard of Newgate was remarkable 
and indeed somewhat scandalous. The 
sheriff at the time was Sir John Bennett, 
the great clockmaker. He was a strange 
being—exuberant, gay, greedy for noto- 
riety and popularity; and was proud 
when, with his splendid head of silver- 
white and curly hair and old fashioned 
dress, he was always received with tu- 
multuous cheers by the democracy at 
Lord Mayors’ shows. It was partly owing 
to his strange personality that admission to 
the execution was given freely, and when 
the unfortunate Wainwright appeared on 
the scaffold—horribly like, in its construc- 
tion, to a butcher’s shambles—he found 
himself confronted by more than seventy 
pairs of curious and horrified eyes. I can 
recall still the curious curl that came to 
his lips under the long, graceful mustache 
as he surveyed this big crowd of sight- 
seers. It was his final defiance to the 
world—the last and greatest evidence of 
the daring self-confidence and scorn of 
his powerful personality. 

Meantime I was reduced to a state of 
extreme nervousness. I found my hands 
shaking—a very unusual experience to 
me—and I did not know how to keep my- 
self from a nervous breakdown. And as 
I looked around at this long array of spec- 
tators, all leaning against the big wooden 








“Sir John Holker was just the kind of deadly advocate that was wide- 
awake when he seemed asleep” 


bar which stretched along the yard, and 
every face showing in some form or other 
the universal feeling of horror, my own 
nervousness went on increasing. Fortu- 
nately the calls of professional duty were 
there and had to be obeyed. As it was 
known that I was to be present, several 
journals had asked me to write an ac- 
count, and this account had to be ready 
almost immediately after the execution so 
as to get into the early editions of the 
evening papers, both in London and the 
provinces. Those familiar with news- 
paper work will know that journalists, 
when they have to supply the same article 
to several newspapers, are able to write 
several copies at the same time by the 
simple expedient of putting carbonized 
paper between the sheets, which repro- 
duce on several pages what is written on 
the first. And the way I was able to 
escape from my nervousness was to 
keep on writing on my manifold, as it is 
called, which I had to hold in the palm 
of my hand, and upon which I had to 
press hard so that copy might get 
through to the pages underneath the 
first. And this I continued to do while 
I kept looking at the ghastly prep- 
arations for the execution in front of 
me. I should add that I had heard that 
Wainwright died with the same steady 
nerve as he had shown at the trial. I be- 
lieve the doctor who felt his pulse imme- 
diately before the execution found that it 
was normal. 


ND now let me conclude this narra- 
tive by noting the difference be- 
tween my sensations not only during but 
after these two executions occurring 
within a few years of each other. I have 


already told how I found myself at a 
theater the very night of the first execu- 
tion. 


I was surprised myself by the cool- 


ness with which I had gone through the 
whole terrible business. And the morn- 
ing after I woke cheerful and active, and 
went through my day’s work in the usual 
way. Then I came home to the poor 
lodging in which I lived with my brother 
and sisters and sat down on the sofa. 
Suddenly, without any notice, I became 
conscious of something descending upon 
me like some thick cloud of black and sud- 
den night. I was seized in the iron grip 
of a fierce attack of melancholia—almost 
like one of those attacks from which 
George Borrow used to suffer. The whole 
world became black and hopeless to me. 
This then was human life, I kept saying to 
myself—this transient, miserable thing 
that on a summer morning could suddenly 
be destroyed, as had been done in the 
case of those two poor wretches whose 
execution I had seen the day before. 
It was an instance of a tendency which 
I think is common to men of some 
temperaments—mainly to men of imagi- 
nation—who feel things much more in 
retrospect than while they are actually 
going on. 

The very opposite happened to me 
after my second execution. I was nerv- 
ous before and during the execution; I 
threw off all its horrors immediately after- 
wards. By this time I had plumbed the 
depths and the abysses of life; it no 
longer appeared to me so sacred and so 
beautiful a thing for anybody to be so 
concerned about its ending. “Death,” I 
repeated to myself in the words of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, “was swallowed 
up in victory.” Or, to put it in another 
way, and in the words of even a greater 
writer, “After life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well.” 

Today I do not think I was right in 
either the one case or the other, but I am 
narrating, not philosophizing. 








Senator Miles Poindexter 


' X THEN I was in the House of 
Representatives I heard some- 
one translate in quite a unique 
and happy idiom Louis XIV’s famous 
dictum in these words, “‘The State, 
Tam It.” SoI might say as to my party 
at the present moment in the senate— 
I am It; at least so far as the official 
party designation is concerned. There 
are, however, in the senate some twelve 
or fifteen real Progressives in the Repub- 
lican Party and an equal or perhaps 
larger number in the Democratic Party; 
and the profound political query con- 
tained in the title of this article is how 
long it will be until all these Progressives 
shall be free from the whip of the party 
caucus, and vote together for the common 
principles in which they all agree. 

The above title is used only to point 
out the principle, and what I shall say 
has little or no reference to any partic- 
ular action of mine, and is applicable to 
all political parties alike. The question, 
as I conceive it, really involves the whole 
proposition of popular representative 
government. As applied to a member 
of congress, the question is whether he 
himself shall control his own vote and 
cast it according to his convictions and 
his own sense of the proprieties of the 
occasion, or whether the political party 
with which he is affiliated in its organized 
formal capacity shall control his vote and 
direct on which side it shall be cast. 

The question is as to which is of more 
concern, his own freedom of soul and 
action as represented by his vote, or his 
allegiance and subserviency to the formal 
orders and dictates of his party organiza- 
tion. This is as it concerns him individ- 
ually; but as a public man there is that 
larger concern of the community and the 
welfare of the people as it is affected by 
one or the other of these propositions. 

As to them the question is whether, in 
each of their several districts, states, 
or other political divisions, in the making 
of laws, which involves the decision of 
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questions of vital importance to them in 
every phase of their lives, their quota 
of votes in the law-making body shall be 
cast in accordance with their interests, 
their wishes, their decision as indicated 
by an election, their judgment as ascer- 
tained through the investigation of their 
own chosen representative and the con- 
clusions which he reaches; or whether 
their quota of votes shall be cast upon the 
instruction of some small caucus majority, 
or still smaller committee majority, or still 
smaller majority of a majority of a caucus, 
or majority of a majority of a committee— 
the majority of the majority controlling 
the majority, the majority controlling the 
committee, the committee controlling the 
majority of the caucus, the majority of 
the caucus controlling the caucus, the 
caucus controlling the party, and the 
party, if it be in power, of course, cqn- 
trolling the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment—this small controlling factor 
being chosen in other political subdivi- 
sions in which they had no voice and 
whose material and spiritual views, inter- 
ests, concerns, and political problems may 
be entirely different from their own. 


OF course, the ideal popular represent- 
ative government is where the 
people of each political subdivision—each 
congressional district—so far as the House 
of Representatives is concerned, we will 
say for illustration—either by express 
instructions, or acting through the judg- 
ment of their delegated representative— 
is cast with absolute freedom and in- 
dependence in the interest of that par- 
ticular district, on the question which is 
involved. 

Of course, in determining what is in 
their interest, the people themselves in each 
district, in weighing all the elements that 
should be considered in arriving at a just 
conclusion, will give due weight, as one ele- 
ment in the equation, to the importance 
and value, whatever it may be, of the suc- 
cess of the party in whose general doctrines 
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and principles they believe; and will weigh, 
one against the other, the comparative 
benefits, where they are in conflict with 
each other, of a vote for their preference 
in the particular question in hand, or 
against their preference on the particular 
question, for the party success as a whole. 

The evils of surrendering their represen- 
tation, or of a member of congress surren- 
dering his vote to the dictates of the party 
organization, also vary in degree with the 
varying degrees of merit of the party 
organization and the methods and rules 
upon which it is founded and conducted. 

The question is also affected necessarily 
by the general political situation and the 
importance, or lack of importance, at 
any particular time, of party unanimity 
and harmony; by the virtue, or lack of 
it, of the principles upon which the party 
is founded, and the importance of the 
issues which for the time being it is pro- 
moting. All of these, however, as stated 
above, are elements which in an ideal 
condition of really independent represen- 
tation can properly be taken into consid- 
eration both by the people of the political 
subdivisions themselves and by their 
representative or senator in determining 
whether he should vield his own judgment 
or they should yield their own interests, in 
the particular question involved, to the 
adverse decision of the party organization. 


- considering, as an ethical and also 
as a practical governmental proposi- 
tion, the degree of control which a political 
party should exercise over its members 
we naturally inquire what right or reason 
has the party itself to exist. There is 
nothing whatever in the Constitution, 
either of the United States, nor, until 
recently, in the Constitution of any of 
the states, providing for political parties 
or the government of the same. They 
are purely voluntary organizations, and 
in fact there was, at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and has been 
at all times since, a large force of public 
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opinion which regards political parties 
and government by political parties as 
injurious and unnecessary. At the time 
of the organization of the government 
there were no political parties in the sense 
in which we now understand them; and 
some of the wisest men and most pro- 
found thinkers of that era looked upon 
party spirit and party subserviency as 
one of the most insidious dangers that 
the experiment of free government, which 
they were engaged in_ establishing, 
would have to confront. For many years, 
however, in both this country and in 
other constitutional governments, con- 
spicuously Great Britain, a system of 
government by party has prevailed. 
Under a system of party government free 
government necessarily involves, as an 
essential condition, a free party. 


[? the government is by party and the 

party in its turn is controlled by caucus 
or by ring, which inevitably if persisted in 
leads to the domination of a single individ- 
ual, with his power either absolute or modi- 
fied by varying conditions of the influence 
and ability of his chief lieutenants .and 
agents,—then it is perfectly obvious that 
free government has disappeared and 
is impossible under any such system. It 
inevitably leads to the conditions de- 
scribed by Washington: “The alternate 
domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural 
to party dissension, which in different 
ages and countries had perpetrated the 
most horrid enormities, is itself a fright- 
ful despotism. But this leads at length 
to a more formal and permanent despot- 
ism. The disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the 
absolute power of an individual; and, 
sooner or later, the chief of some prevail- 
ing faction, more able or more fortunate 
than his competitors, turns this disposi- 
tion to the purpose of his own elevation 
on the ruins of public liberty;” and it 
was against such excesses of party tyranny 
and intrigue rather than against a whole- 
some party spirit based upon a unity of 
belief and held together by general agree- 
ment upon issues affecting the public 
welfare that Washington advised: ‘‘ With- 
out looking forward to an extremity 
of this kind, (which nevertheless ought 
not to be entirely out of sight) the com- 
mon and continual mischiefs of the spirit 
of party are sufficient to make it the 
interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

“It serves always to distract the 
public councils, and enfeeble the public 
administration. It agitates the commu- 
nity with ill-founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles- the animosity of one 
partyagainst another; foments occasional 
riot and insurrection. It opens the door 
to foreign influence and _ corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the 
government itself through the channels 
of party passions. Thus the policy and 
the will of one country are subjected to 
the policy and will of another. 

“There is an opinion that parties in 
free countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a monarchical 
cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, 
if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. 
But in those of the popular character, 
in governments purely elective, it is a 
spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency, it is certain there will 
always be enough of that spirit for every 





salutary purpose. And there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort ought to 
be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate 
and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, 
it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent 
it bursting into a flame, lest instead of 
warming, it should consume.” 

All through the political history of our 
country it will be noted that, as the 
tyranny of the party government in- 
creased, the standard of statesmanship 
decreased. Making all due allowance 
for the magnified importance of the men 
and events who laid the foundations and 
put the government in motion, an im- 
partial comparison of the leaders of 
public opinion in the great creative days 
of Settlement, Founding, Constitution- 
making, and the subsequent great era 
of Construction, when there was no such 
political institution as the party boss 
or the party machine, or ring, or formal 
secret caucus, shows that there were 
giants in those days. Party tyranny 
dwarfs the individual; party tyranny 
means governmental tyranny. 

The ideal representative government 
would be that where the people in each 
of their several political subdivisions 
should decide in the great forum of general 
elections the issues which most vitally 
concern them. The evolution of free gov- 
ernment has tended more and more to 
enlarge the functions of the direct fran- 
chise and to increase the responsiveness 
of government. Gradually issues came 
to be sharply defined, and the election 
of candidates aligned on the _ several 
sides was equivalent, in many cases, 
to a decision of the principle involved. 
There were many contingencies of un- 
certainty, however. Officials were not 
always faithful to their campaign pledges; 
there was opportunity for debate and 
disagreement as to what the issue actu- 
ally was and what the election decided. 
Furthermore, it was impossible always to 
determine details in the elections, or to 
foresee the constant recurring needs of 
legislation or administration growing out 
of a living and changing body politic. 
Something had to be left to the loyalty, 
the intelligence, the judgment, the imag- 
ination of the representative, whether 
in legislative or executive office. 


(THE control of the people over the gov- 

ernment in recent years has been en- 
larged by new agencies giving the people 
more direct power through changes in 
state and federal constitutions, as for 
instance, the Seventeenth amendment 
providing for the direct election of 
Senators of the United States; and the 
various forms of so-called initiative, 
referendum, and recall. These latter 
constructive measures are not in them- 
selves new creations, but in one form or 
another, both in England, in Canada, 
in Scandinavia, and elsewhere, have been 
in more or less frequent use and applica- 
tion. With out national conservatism 
we regarded them a few years ago as 
extremely radical and perhaps dangerous. 
Through experience of the more pro- 
gressive of our states their perfect 
practicability and efficacy has been 
demonstrated and there is now more 
or less general acceptance of the principle 
involved. 

These measures and developments tend 
toward the destruction of party tyranny, 
and we are in the midst of an era of party 
independence, or independence of party. 

Party rule by self-perpetuating com- 
mittees, conventions of delegates ap- 
pointed by the party authorities or 
selected under arbitrary party methods, 












and by so-called leaders or machine 
bosses, is a recent growth in this country 
and is unknown in any other country— 
free or otherwise—in the world. From 
1789 until 1832 no conventions and no 
party platforms preceded the nomination 
and election of Presidents. During all 
of this period there were political parties 
and during a portion of it there was much 
party bitterness. They were held to- 
gether, however, not so much by party 
machinery as by the cohesion of a com- 
mon belief upon general policies, although, 
of course, not upon the specific details 
of government. Political parties in those 
days were schools of political thought 
and belief. 

In recent years they have degenerated 
into gangs of spoilsmen operating under 
bosses with absolute political power. 
In 1789, 1792, and 1796 there were no 
Presidential nominations; and yet the 
great political divisions of Federalists 
and Republicans, or anti-Federalists, 
were able to elect, particularly in 1800, 
their typical leaders, and to cast their 
votes for Adams and Jefferson, respec- 
tively, indirectly, it is true, through the 
electoral college, by the use of the govern- 
mental machinery provided in the con- 
stitution and without the aid of the party 
machinery of more recent years. Washing- 
ton, of course, rose above all party, and 
without the semblance of any party organ- 
ization, by mere force of public opinion, 
was chosen by an overwhelming vote of the 
electoral college for his first term in 1789. 


N 1792 party organization was in an 

embryonic state, without convention, 
platform, or nomination, but both of 
the great parties agreed upon Washington 
for reélection. Federalists and anti- 
Federalists—or Democratic-Republicans, 
as the Liberal Party was promiscu- 
ously designated,—represented, in the 
conditions and issues of that day, the 
universal principle, which inevitably 
governs the formation of parties in 
all times, namely, the Many against 
the Few; the General Mass against a 
Few selected individuals; the combina- 
tion of the Many Weak against the Few 
Strong; Privilege and Property against 
Universal Personal rights and opportuni- 
ties; Aristocracy against Democracy; the 
Conservative against the Liberal; the 
Tory against the Whig. 

From 1796 no such thing as a nomina- 
tion in any form by a political party 
of its candidate for President was known 
until 1800, and from that time until 
1820 the respective parties selected their 
candidates through formal or informal 
caucus or conference of the party mem- 
bers of Congress. In 1812 De Witt 
Clinton was nominated at an informal 
meeting or convention of Federalists 
held in September in New York City. 
The Federalists as a party were rapidly 
disappearing; so that in 1820 even the 
caucus nominations disappeared and 
James Monroe had practically no oppo- 
sition for reélection in 1824. There were 
no party organizations and, as in 1789, 
a representative leader was chosen Presi- 
dent through the machinery of the Con- 
stitution alone, and without the aid of 
party rules. In 1832 began the system of 
the modern party national convention 
out of which has grown, coming toan 
acute form in 1909, the domination of 
the government by an unregulated and, 
in one sense, lawless voluntary association, - 
setting up its own methods and rules 
for the selection of Presidents of the 
United States and other great officers of 
government. 
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UT of this system grew that in- 
jurious and venomous party spirit, 
manifested in greater or lesser degree 
in different campaigns, which Washington 
warned against, and which in its worst 
manifestations is a mere unscrupulous 
political war for the legitimate and illegit- 
imate spoils of office. Under this sys- 
tem party regularity, party subserviency, 
party servility, party prosperity were 
the cardinal virtues and prime object. 
Any indication of political independence 
was discountenanced, and any disobe- 
dience of the rule or order of the self- 
constituted party authorities was a po- 
litical crime. It was an era of loot and 
political brigandage in municipal, state, 
and, on a somewhat higher plain, also 
in national affairs. The superlative po- 
sition in this state of affairs was reached by 
the Republican Party, which, through the 
contingencies of Civil War, and Recon- 
struction, and the economic conditions 
following thereafter, had, with very brief 
interruptions, supreme and unlimited con- 
trol of the government for half a century. 

By reason of the system of party gov- 
ernment, adverted to above, this party 
was a law unto itself. It, and not 
the people, chose the officers of state, 
from President and Supreme Court 
Judges down to Justices of the Peace. 
Such a system inevitably led to corrup- 
tion and political degeneracy, and this 
corruption and degeneracy extended 
by example and contact from political 
to social and economic affairs. It grew 
into an era of money-madness. Human 
beings were ruthlessly sacrificed to avarice. 
The people and the people’s welfare were 
a jest, and independent political thought 
was anathema. The taxing power of 
the government, through the tariff 
especially, was scandalously applied to 
building up great private interests at the 
expense of the general welfare, and a 
sound and just principle of reasonable 
protection of American industries was 
seized upon as a lure and specious pre- 
tense to keep unscrupulous interests in 
control of the taxing power. It was per- 
verted from a policy of general welfare 
into the means of private aggrandizement. 
Under this same system of party tyranny, 
and as one of its natural evolutions, grew 
up monarchical rule in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Under the excuse of par- 
liamentary efficiency in the transaction 
of business, a system of rules was de- 
veloped by the party in power which placed 
in the hands of one man absolute control 
over legislation; so that powerful interests, 
which had been founded upon conditions, 
described above, and grown great, virtually 
controlled the legislation of the United 
States by controlling the congressional 
district of the Speaker. 


ss igeeohede was used directly and in- 
4Y2 directly in political campaigns 
with this end in view. Millions were 
spent to elect or defeat Representatives 
by private organizations concerned in 
legislation. General political corruption 
in many counties was illustrated by the 
arrest of large numbers of voters, and 
their convictions for selling their votes. 
Recent lobby investigations have indi- 
cated the vast sums of money invested 
in politics. The ramifications and in- 
numerable lines of influence of the 
System, reaching from the great centers 
of finance in New York City into the 
most remote new Territories where rail- 
roads or other public utilities were 
seeking public franchises, did not pre- 
vent complete harmonious control of the 
whole through the magic word of party 











regularity. Out of this System grew the 
most unique of modern political institu- 
tions,—peculiar to America and character- 
istic of these conditions,—namely, the po- 
litical “‘boss.”” The political boss ruled 
with a power more absolute than many 
a King upon a European throne. In 
some instances his principality was a 
great state; again it was a mighty city; 
or, at another time, a village, or country 
town. The System became so powerful 
that it extended outside of the limits of 
the party in power and, while preserving 
in its strictest form party regularity, 
had its bipartisan agents and emissaries 
in the Democratic Party; and, in many 
jurisdictions of the Nation, the latter 
party wielded the power in city or state 
which the Republican Party exercised 
in the Federal Government. In New 
York City or at Albany, in Pennsylvania 
or in Washington City, under Democratic 
Party government or Republican Party 
government, the System was the same. 

There was great plunder to be had— 
the vast continent of natural resources 
belonging to the people—lands, forests, 
coal; the governments and property of 
the state; city franchises; public works 
and building contracts; all paid their 
gigantic toll to the System. Senatorships 
were bought, paid for, and delivered. 


PART of the success of the System 

was due to the preoccupation of the 
people in the great material work, inci- 
dent to a new country, of settling the 
land and making homes, and in the pri- 
mary occupation of earning a livelihood. 
The people had little time for politics; 
and it-was not until population,—in- 
creasing at some sixteen millions in a 
Census decade,—coincident with the 
diminishing natural resources and the 
limitation—by the waves of the Pacific 
—of the westward migration, began to 
make the struggle for existence and for 
opportunity more severe, that the people 
turned in earnest first to inquire and then 
to act in the matter of their government. 
The excesses, mentioned above, sooner 
or later would inevitable have brought 
about in any event the destruction of the 
sinister cult of party priesthood, party 
orthodoxy, and the political proscription 
under which they had thrived. But the 
American people when aroused, although 
they are slow to wrath and conservative 
by nature, act speedily and with decision. 
The one man rule in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate of the 
United States, the so called “bellwether” 
system of making a tariff bill under the 
leadership of Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, and the appointment of all 
Committees and control of the House 
of Representatives by the Speaker, were 
completely overthrown, partially by the 
spirit of revolt in the House of Represent- 
atives itself in 1909, reflecting the political 
revolution which was taking place among 
the people; and wholly, by the people 
themselves, in the elections of 1910 and 
1912 in which the fortress of party tyranny 
as it then existed was destroyed and fifty 
years of Republican rule were brought to 
a permanent and eternal end with the 
pitiful showing of eight electoral votes. 


UT of this war and turmoil, the Dem- 

ocratic Party emerged with a ma- 
jority and the control of all branches 
of the government. That party itself 
is divided between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, Progressives and Stand-patters 
and it remains to be seen which element 
will direct its councils and its actions. 
It remains to be seen what use it will 





make of this power so suddenly thrust 
upon it out of the fortuitous circumstances 
of the war of the people against the Sys- 
tem. It remains to be seen whether it 
will follow the unfortunate example which 
its representatives in the Senate set in 
the making of the present tariff act, of 
wielding the party whip, and suppressing 
the conscience and judgment of its mem- 
bers by the law of the party caucus. 

Its tenure of power will depend toalarge 
extent upon its attitude on this question. 
The people are not wedded to the Dem- 
ocratic Party, nor to any other party. 
They are wedded to principle and regard 
party only as an agency for giving effect 
to the principles of government in which 
they believe. If majority rule is de- 
stroyed by caucus rule, the Democratic 
Party must pay the penalty which comes 
to every enemy of free representative 
government. A general agreement upon 
the great fundamental doctrines of govern- 
ment, as applied to measures which arise 
from time to time, is a sufficient force to 
hold together any political party. The 
more acute and important the issue, the 
more cohesion will the party have. The 
greater concern of the country in the 
establishment of a principle, the more will 
Senators and Representatives sacrifice dif- 
ference of opinion in detail in order to 
obtain party harmony upon the principle 
involved. Party tyranny whether through 
caucus, committee, Speaker, bellwether, 
boss, or other functionary, while it may 
enforce unity of action for a time, inevit- 
ably leads to dissatisfaction and rebellion 
in the party and to its eventual repudiation 
by the people themselves. 


HERE there is not sufficient 
virility of public opinion to bring 
about this repudiation of the political 
machine, the people are exploited through 
all the agencies of government. Under 
the cry of party regularity, the ring 
capitalizes the patriotism of the people. 
For campaign purposes it voices some 
principle to which the people are at- 
tached and uses it to gain and retain 
power. In New York City the boss is 
Democratic, because that is the over- 
whelming sentiment of the people. In 
Philadelphia a similar boss is—or was 
until his abuse of power led to his repudia- 
tion—Republican. Both are actuated by 
the same political principles and are in 
politics for the same purpose. The same 
interests contribute campaign funds to 
the Democratic machine in Virginia and to 
the Republican machine in Pennsylvania. 
Under the cry of party regularity, party 
‘solidarity’ and obedience to the “titu- 
lar” head of the party, the effort is made 
to suppress all free political action and to 
paralyze individual judgment. Under 
such a régime, the machine is supreme. 
The possibility of interference with their 
plans being thus precluded, the press in 
many instances being owned or subsidized 
by the ring and their allies, and the public 
conscience deadened, the avenues of graft 
and special privilege are open and safe. 
The remedy and the antidote is the 
doctrine of the new Progressive move- 
ment; that there shall be party organiza- 
tion, but no party slavery; party loyalty, 
but individual freedom; party harmony, 
but a harmony based on a common po- 
litical belief. It is this revolt from the 
tyranny of the ring, and this alone, 
working in both of the old political par- 
ties, that has overthrown the Southern 
Pacific Railroad domination in California, 
and has broken the apparently invincible 
power of the close corporations of politics 
in so many states and cities. 
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table the book-agent nodded to 
the other diner. 

“Soft town, neighbor, ain’t it?” he 
chuckled, after finishing an order for the 
whole table d’héte meal from noodle soup 
to layer ice-cream. 

The melancholy man across looked up 
from his bread and milk with a grunt. He 
did not smile. It dawned on the book- 
agent that bread and milk was the cheapest 
dish on the bill of fare and that the melan 
choly expression opposite was not the 
melancholy of a dyspeptic but the deep 
blue gloom of a hungry man gone broke. 

**Pardon me,” said the book-agent, “ but 
didn’t I see you selling a set on Wilson 
Street this morning?” 

The other stared moodily from his 
plebian bread and milk to the radishes 
which marked the beginning of the fifty- 
cent dinner. 

“No, you didn’t,” he snapped. ‘You 
never saw me selling anything on Wilson 
Street or any other street of this bum 
town.” With a weary gesture he laid a 
crumpled circular between the salt cellar 
and the vinegar cruet. ‘‘Here’s what I 
was trying to sell—‘Billing’s Monumental 
History of the United States.’ But ’m 
through—done—finished. Good night, 
my love, good night.” 

Mr. Hansen picked up the circular. 
“You mean to tell me,” he asked incredu- 
lously, “‘ that you can’t sell a history of the 
United States here in the United States 
when you are a—a United Statesman? 
Listen. My name is Ole Bull Hansen. 
I’m a Norwegian born, and yet right here 
in the United States I sell Magnussen’s 
‘History of the People of Norway: Their 
Literature and Life’ on Our Celebrated 
Easy Payment Plan. My friend, what 
is the greatest poetry in the world? The 
Norwegian. Who discovered America? 
The Norwegians. Who rs 

A scrape of chair legs on the floor shut 
him off. 

**Oh sure, that’s all right, too. You be- 
lieve it, and if you believe it you can make 
the boobs believe it. If you didn’t believe 
it—take it from me you’d never sell a set.” 

‘But the United States is a great coun- 
try,” suggested Hansen. “Now if I 
wasn’t no Norwegian——” 


A S he settled down at the restaurant 





HE melancholy man rose to his feet. 
“So you think I’m a Yank, do you. 
Look here, I'd rather register from Tim- 
buctoo than from any place in this back- 
yard ashpile they call ‘The States.’ 
The States! Huh! I’m a Canadian—a 
Canuck—a gol-blamed Canuck and proud 
of it. Lemme tell you this, too: just as 
soon as the good Lord’ll let me, and that’s 
tonight, I’m going back to God’s country 
and tickled to death about it, too. The 
States!—yah!” 

Ten-cent check in hand, the Canadian 
stalked to the cashier’s desk while Han- 
sen, looking after him, experienced a feel- 
ing of resentment. 

“But he’s right,” he admitted. “You 
got to believe in it, or you can’t talk it 
and sell it. Maybe if I wasn’t such a red- 
hot Norski I couldn’t sell Magnussen’s 
History. But his funeral ain’t my fu- 
neral.”’ 

He drew from his pocket the letter he 
had been handed at the general delivery 
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The Changeling Book Agents 


By HORATIO WINSLOW 
Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


window of the post-office a few minutes 
before. The envelope held a sheet of 
blue-ruled note-paper. 


“Dear Ole” (ran the painful handwriting) 
“Wel how are you all wel here come 
home soon You got to be 21 years old 
now and we got some news to break. 
Maybe you been Ole Bull Hansen and 
maybe not. 
your father Lass Hansen.” 


HE free-lance book-agent may come 
and goashe pleases. Olehad planned 
to run up to his father’s home at New 
Christiania the following week. Instead he 
went the next afternoon. The mysterious 
letter worried him and seemed to gum up 
his usually ready praise of Magnussen’s 
History of the People of Norway. 

Mother and father met him solemnly 
at the train. But not until the children 
had been packed away to bed did he 
learn any part of the dreadful secret. 
Once they were out of hearing, three par- 
lor chairs were set at the points of an 
equilateral triangle while Ole was en- 
couraged to bear up under the Worst. 

“But I’m sure it ain’t true,” the 
mother sobbed, before the elder Hansen 
could begin the tale. “Why Ole, you 
got blue eyes just like n-y aunt Marie, 
and hair kind of reddish like my 
father, and a nose like Grandpa Olsen 
himself.” 

The book-agent squirmed desperately. 
“For goodness sake, Ma, what do you 
mean? Why ain’t I sure enough Ole 
Hansen, Pa?” 

“Tt’s like this,” began Pa. “You was 
born in the Old Country and you was a 
month old when we got to that hotel in 
Min’ap’lis.” 

Tears rolled down Mrs. Hansen’s cheeks. 
“Oh, my poor little Ole! I shouldn’t 
never have let you out of my eye.” 

“But Ole, she couldn’t help it. She 
was sick yet from the trip over, and I had 
to do most for you myself.” 

And then with many pauses and urg- 
ings the story came out. The hotel in 
Min’ap’lis. The bath in the washroom 
with Pa as nurse. The presence in the 
washroom of another little boy baby just 
Ole’s size and red and mewling just like 
Ole. The alarm of fire. Confusion— 
smoke—yells. The arrival of the fire- 
men in identical black coats and mous- 
taches. Their hasty exit, one with Ole 
and the second with the other baby fol- 
lowed by Pa and by the girl who had 
been bathing the other infant. 

**So,” concluded Pa, “‘we was all saved. 
Your mother, she got saved too. Out 
in the street I got one baby give back to 
me. But I didn’t know if it been you or 
not. HowcouldI tell? You see you was 
little and red-haired and yust like all 
babies and I couldn’t find no one to ask. 
The other girl got her baby and she was 
gone, and your ma was so sick that it was 
five years before I told her about it.” 

“But the hotel register,” suggested 
Ole. “Didn’t you look up the register 
and——”’ 

Mr. Hansen shook his head sadly. 
“No, Ole, that register book was burned 
too, and I don’t even know what country 
that there girl was from.” 

He stared long at the boy before him, 


while Mrs. Hansen sobbed into a hand- 
kerchief. 

“Maybe,” he said at last, “maybe you 
are Ole Bull Hansen and maybe you ain’t. 
Yust like I wrote you in the letter, I don’t 
know.” 


BACK to Chilton sped the book-agent; 

Chilton, that “easy” town which he 
had only partially covered. Yet some- 
how, he had changed overnight. He 
came back dazed and terrified by what 
he had learned. 

Perhaps he was really Ole Bull Hansen; 
perhaps—and he shuddered—perhaps the 
real Ole had perished in the flames. Worse 
still, perhaps the little chap with royal 
Norse blood in his veins was being brought 
up in some Norwegian-baiting, Scandi- 
navian-hating household. All the book- 
agent’s race loyalty boiled hot in anger— 
boiled hot until he realized that he him- 
self might have sprung from some father- 
land that had been ravished and laid waste 
a dozen times by the old Norse pirates. 

It unnerved him. Day by day he 
brooded over and nursed the secret. 
From a hale, aggressive salesman he be- 
came timid and fearful with a deep hollow 
marking the spot where once had bulged 
his bump of self-confidence. No longer 
was he able to get conviction into his 
panegyrics. His profits dwindled steadily 
from the original thirty dollars a week to 
ten—to seven—to nothing at all. 

It was on the Saturday evening of his 
nothing-at-all week while he was dining 
frugally on bread and milk that a red- 
cheeked, light-haired, blue-eyed youth 
sat down across the table from him and 
ordered the full fifty-cent meal. De- 
liberately Ole rebuffed several friendly 
overtures toward conversation, but there 
was no halting the genial stranger. 

“Well,” demanded Hansen slapping 
down his spoon, “what d’yah want any- 
how?” He glared belligerently at the 
well-fed youngster. 

“What do I want? It’s not what I 
want that matters—it’s what you want. 
And I can see that you’re a man of 
trained intellect, a man who wants only 
the best. ‘For,’ says James O’Donohue 
on page 97 of his History of the Struggle 
for Home Rule in Ireland—I’ll read it to 
you later—you'll find it in Volume Five— 
there’s seven in all: cloth, leather, half- 
morocco, as you prefer—‘For,’ says 
James O’ Donohue ig 

“Never mind James,” interrupted 
Ole enviously, “I can see by the way you 
talk that you believe it.” 

“Believe it! Why, man, how could I 
help believin’ it and me born on the ould 
sod. Born right in County Clare I was, 
though my folks came to this country 
early. For they knew that next to Ire- 
land, as James O’Donohue says, ‘the 
United States ne 

“Next to Norway,” insisted Ole, with- 
out thinking. 

“Next to Ireland. But we'll not quar- 
rel about it. You'll be convinced soon 
enough yourself when I show you the 
book. It’s convinced me for I was only 
a month old when I came to this country, 
and as James O’Donohue says in Volume 
Three page 649——” 

A strange thrill stirred Ole. “What 
year was that you came here?” 
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“Year? 
the history of Erin by the following 


1889 it was, a year marked in 


” 





Oe faced the book-agent squarely. 
He was shaking a little but he kept 
from his voice the anxiety and longing 
that strove within him. “Where did your 
folks go after they came over?” 

“Montana. But they never got there 
for the reason that they were evicted by 
a hotel fire in Minneapolis—and speaking 
of evictions e 

Without ceremony Ole straightened 
out a long arm to grab the other’s left 
shoulder. ‘‘What’s your name?” 

The other book-agent glared. “Take 
your hand off me coat for m’name’s Rob- 
ert Emmet Boyle and——’ 

Excitedly Ole sook his finger across the 
mustard and the pepper canister. “Lis- 
ten to me, Robert Emmet Boyle or Ole 
Bull Hansen, whichever you are. Do your 
folks live here in Chilton? They do! I 
can see it by your eyes. Well, then, take 
me to them at once—do you understand? 
—right away. And don’t be thinking 
you can hand me a bunch of knuckles and 
get away with it. Maybe I’m Irish my- 
self.” 

One half hour later the saga of Ole’s 
babyhood was being recited to the Boyle’s. 
By stages the Boyles were incredulous, 
indignant, aghast. 

Mrs. Boyle denied vehemently ever 
allowing little Robert Emmet out of her 
arms at the hotel; denied it until Norah 
appeared. Norah it was who had bathed 
Robert Emmet on that fatal occasion. 

“Of couree I took him that morning,” 
she said to Mrs. Boyle, “‘and why not? 
I vour own sister, and wasn’t you burnin’ 














up with the fever in your room while the 
hotel was gettin’ ready to burn up with 
fire and flames? Didn’t I put him into 
your arms after the fireman carried you 
out?” She turned to Ole. ‘But there 
was no mix-up about it all, at all. 
I'd never have taken my little nephew 
back if I hadn’t been sure it was Robert 
Emmet himself. He was thet smoodgy 
nobody’d have recognized him, yes; but 
I knew him in a minute by the mole on 
his right elbow.” 

A pause of a moment and then Ole 
bared his arm. “I’ve got a mole on my 
right elbow too.” 

Mrs. Boyle broke the silence that fol- 
lowed, with a snap of her fingers. ‘‘ There 
couldn’t have been any mistake. You 
can see for yourself my Robert Emmet has 
got your Grandpa Connor’s chin, and my 
Uncle Larry’s fine eyes, and my own 
mother’s hair.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Boyle, removing his 
pipe, “and this other lad here has the 
small ears like your Aunt Kitty, and eye- 
brows as light as my own and my father’s 
before me, and it’s your very own mouth 
that’s on him.” 


"HE changelings stared at each other 
speechless. 

Then Mrs. Boyle, last to capitulate, 
became the first to suggest a solution. 
She walked up to Ole, put her arms around 
him, and kissed him twice. 

“We'll bother no more about it,” she 
said decisively. ‘“Tll take no chances 
with me own flesh and blood. If you 


weren't my boy before, I want you for 
my boy now as long as there’s a rafter 
overhead or a crust on the table.” 





“We'll be needing the rafters and the 
crusts both,” said Robert Emmet sadly. 
“TI can’t sell any more Home Rule when 
I don’t know whether I’m an Irishman 
or a Norwegian.” 

“And I know I can’t sell Magnussen,” 
echoed Ole Bull. ‘I’ve tried it.” 

“Black shame on the both of you,’ 
cried Mrs. Boyle. ‘‘Why, back in the 
old countries you wouldn’t have half the 
chance you have here. I’ve had my trials 
and my troubles in the United States of 
America but for all its faults it’s the best 
country for livin’ in I’ve found yet. The 
best.” 

Ole slapped his thigh with sudden de- 
light. 

“That’s it—I’ve got the answer, Robert 
Emmet. The other fellow didn’t belong 
but we do, and we can get away with it.” 

“Get away with what?” chorused the 
Boyles. 

“Read for yourselves!” With a grand 
gesture Ole slapped down upon the table 
the dog-eared, pocket-worn circular of 
a certain, ‘Peerless Edition de Luxe, 
Consisting of Ten Mammoth Octavo 
Volumes—Five Styles—Wonderfully II- 
lustrated—Magnificently Written—Easy 
Payments—An Education for Young 
and Old—Billing’s Monumental History 
of the United States.” 

“Like hot cakes,” he shouted, “‘it’ll 
go like hot cakes: the history of the best 
country in the world!” 

“Must be on every parlor table—on 
every parlor table,” agreed Robert Emmet 
Boyle, an awed expression on his face. 


> 





“The history of the country you live 
in—the best country in the world,”’ re- 
peated Ole, “‘the best in the world.” 





“ Maybe you are Ole Bull Hansen and maybe you ain't” 
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salesman in one of the largest 

book shops in Chicago, foreseeing 
a marked tendency on the part of the 
public, asked permission to have, in a 
conspicuous part of the store, a table that 
should be exclusively devoted to drama. 
From a small list he succeeded in building 
up one of the largest retail drama depart- 
ments in the country—so great has be- 
come the demand for published plays. 
This increasing output on the part of 
all publishers without exception, is ex- 
tremely significant and indicates a new 
force in the drama which must be 
reckoned with. 

Play publication has been no novelty 
abroad. For many years it has been 
a natural outlet for the dramatist, no mat- 
ter how great or how small has been the 
vogue of his play upon the stage. When 
one considers, too, the short runs that 
most plays enjoy abroad, it can be seen 
that the publication must have been stim- 
ulated by a demand for the play in printed 
form, since publishers, like the politicians, 
are not in business for their health. France 
and Germany have been the great field 
for this furrowing, partly because the 
drama makes, as a rule, more of a literary 
appeal than elsewhere, and also because 
the dramatist is accepted as a literary 
man. Production and publication are 
generally simultaneous. Within recent 
years England has taken its place as an 
encourager of the published drama, and 
this has very naturally influenced the 
American publisher, who is now boldly 
accepting the foreign successes and tim- 
idly encouraging the native dramatists. 

Most plays thus bound between covers 
have felt the glare of the footlights. A 
play, generally speaking, must be written 
to be acted; we are not here concerned 
with those experiments in dialogue which 
are impractical and intended primarily for 
the study. Publication at best is merely 
the record of the dramatist’s intention, 
since no printed version can possess the 
vitality of a presentation. But theatri- 
cal conditions and social conventions in 
this country are such that there is a host 
of plays, outside the universal successes, 
which can never find their way in our com- 
mercial theater with its necessity of 
group appeal. These are the plays, 
written by the foremost dramatists, 
which for want of a production here are 
translated for those who cannot other- 
wise keep in touch with the drama of the 
world. 


A FEW years ago, Mr. Ramsay, a 


GTRINDBERG, for example—with the 
‘ exception of sporadic performances of 
the “‘Father,” “The Stronger,” “Count- 
ess Julie,” and one or two others—must 
be studied in a flood of translations rather 
than on the stage. An authorized trans- 
lation of Hauptmann is approaching com- 
pletion, though practically we American 
theater-goers know only the ‘Sunken 
Bell” and ‘“Hannele.” Two volumes 
of Sudermann’s one-act plays—‘‘ Rosen”’ 
and ‘“Morituri’—have been accessible 
for several years, but rarely produced. 





The Publication of Plays 


By GEORGE MIDDLETON 


His “‘Heimat” (Magda) of course, and 
the “‘Joy of Living,” translated by Edith 
Wharton, are also in book form. Schnitz- 
ler is no longer a mere name; _he, too, is 
rapidly being prepared for readers, 
mainly due to the vogue of “Anatol,” 
chastened by Granville Barker. Much 
of Ibsen remains without American pro- 
duction and yet it has long been possible 
to study his genius in the library. Of 
the other Continental dramatists who are 
translated, one finds Bjérnson, whose 
“Beyond Human Power” we know upon 
the professional stage; Tchekoff; Gia- 
cosa; Wedekind, of “Spring’s Awaken- 
ing” fame; Hervieu; Rostand, Becque, 
the ironic; and Brieux, the most talked 
of dramatist of the day. The best of 
Lavedan, Donnay and even Victor De 
Curel, is also impending in print. And, 
of course, no superficial list would be com- 
plete without many of the obtainable but 
unproduced dramas of Maeterlinck. 

To catalogue the published English 
dramatists would outrival Homer. Shaw, 
Pinero, Jones, Galsworthy, Barker, Bes- 
ier, Houghton, as well as Lady Gregory, 
Hyde, Synge, and Yates, are within reach 
of hand. Barrie alone of the prominent 
writers for the stage refuses to have his 
plays put in book form. So close has be- 
come the English and American stage, 
through managerial affiliation and the 
common tongue, that their plays are ours 
though with varying degrees of success. 
The American dramatist, too, is slowly 
gaining the added dignity of publication 
outside of acting editions intended for 
amateur and “‘stock” production. While 
the list intended for the reading public is 
as yet small, it is graced by such names 
as Thomas, Fitch, Bronson Howard, 
Percy Mackaye, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, Olive Dargan and Vaughan 
Moody. 


T is obvious that all this presupposes a 

growing interest in the drama. This 
acceleration is due mainly to the great 
number of lecturers and public readers 
who are specializing in this branch of 
creative expression. Added to this is the 
rapid development of drama courses in 
the colleges under such men as Professors 
Baker, Phelps, Henderson, Matthews, 
and Dickinson. Possibly the greatest 
single force, however, which has stimu- 
lated an interest in the published play 
has been the Drama League with its study 
clubs and educational courses all over the 
country. In this connection, it is perti- 
nent to note that one prominent firm is 
bringing out a series of modern plays di- 
rectly under the League’s auspices, ini- 
tiating the edition with Percy Mackaye’s 
“*A Thousand Years Ago,”’ and Kenyon’s 
**Kindling.” Thus many removed from 
metropolitan centers may obtain some 
understanding of the plays they may 
never see. 

Play publication has also raised the 
standards of amateur performances— 
and it is in these organizations, so fre- 
quently sneered at, that the taste of the 
future is being moulded. The Toy 








Theater in Boston, The Plays and Players 
in Philadelphia, and The Dartmouth 
Dramatic Society, are among those that 
are trying to break from the flabby farces 
and sentimental mush in which it was 
formerly the custom for amateurs exclu- 
sively to indulge. The fact that Maeter- 
linck’s “Sister Beatrice” was first pro- 
duced in this country by amateurs is 
some indication of this tendency. 


(THE published play means much to the 

American playwright. There are 
many cases where a play is not ideally cast 
nor presented as written; cases, like 
“Chains,” where the play has been dam- 
aged by ignorant butchery under mana- 
gerial direction, resulting in failure. The 
printed word sets the dramatist right be- 
fore his public. The fact that a play is 
also to be read is in itself an incentive for 
a better tone in phrase, which is possible 
without losing verisimilitudé. Stage di- 
rections, too, under this spur, become 
vital and human. Subjectively then it 
is both a stimulus and a defence. Fur- 
ther, publication renders the author a 
small but durable public and he becomes 
accessible and known to many who, in the 
quiet of the study, may find hidden qual- 
ities which are often lost or blurred in 
the presentation. People are apt to for- 
get that the theater is capricious and 
does not always offer its financial success 
to plays of greatest moment. The 
prophet or social interpreter may be ostra- 
cized by the public if he violates too radi- 
cally the thought and convention of the 
moment. The published play affords 
him some audience and keeps his play 
alive, for it can be read creatively by 
sympathetic understanding. 

Publication may often lead to produc- 
tion. This was the case with Bernard 
Shaw. All his earlier plays were in book 
form before they were tested by the foot- 
lights. This in itself means much to the 
dramatist, who may not be able to get his 
play produced through a variety of causes 
not within his power to control. The acid 
test of commercialism is not a criterion of 
merit. Perey Mackaye, one of the foremost 
advocates of publication before presenta- 
tion, has had nearly all his plays presented 
to the public inthis order. ‘‘The Scare- 
crow,” for example, reached the stage three 
years after it had reached the reader. 


GOME fear this may lead to piracy; but 
there is no way to prevent a script 
being stolen once the words are accessible to 
astenographer. Others argue that to read 
a play before seeing it is to kill the sur- 
prise. No one of course need read a play, 
but if that objection is insisted upon one 
might answer that few play plots are un- 
known once the play is produced. Most 
English plays—like “Prunella,” and 
“Hindle Wakes”—are already in book 
form before production here. Possibly 
if the play has some merit, it might be a 
kindness to give the critic the script be- 
fore he sees the play; it might add more 
value to a judgment that must be hastily 
formulated to meet an edition. 
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The Day of Municipal Bonds 
Se CE the passage of the Federal In- 


come Tax, municipal bonds have 

enjoyed something of a boom, which 
they probably deserve, but not solely 
from benefits conferred by this new law. 
Municipal bonds are the obligations of 
counties, cities, towns, villages, school 
districts, and other small political divi- 
sions. It is a fairly settled and compre- 
hensible policy of government to facili- 
tate its own financial operations in every 
practical way, and thus the exemption of 
all obligations of political bodies from 
income taxation is a natural step. 

But far too much hue and cry has been 
made of this favoring clause. Unless 
one’s income mounts far up, above $20,000 
at least, the amount to be gained by own- 
ing Federal Income Tax exempts is ab- 
surdly small. There are so very many 
deductions to be made before paying the 
Income Tax—$3,000 for unmarried, $4,000 
for married citizens, business expenses, 
other taxes, bad debts, depreciation 
charges, stocks owned, notes which are 
obligations of individuals, and _ several 
thousand of bonds the tax upon which the 
issuing corporations have agreed to pay 
—that for the man of moderate income, 
this new Federal impost is ridiculously 
small. Suppose that after all these de- 
ductions are made the internal revenue 
collectors, with eyes in the back of their 
heads, do find that you have two bonds 
upon which you must pay. The total 
annual tax will amount to the huge sum 
of 80 cents upon two 4 per cent. bonds or 
90 cents upon two 414s. Horrible! Con- 
fiscatory! Socialism! 


Why Municipals Have Risen 


4,OR a number of years past, and cul- 
minating in the early and middle 
parts of 1913, the political sub-divisions 
of our states have found it increasingly 
difficult to sell bonds. At present there 
are probably about three billion dollars 
of these bonds out, and the amount 
grows by leaps and bounds. Prior to 
about 1840 no such bonds existed, but 
their production increases as people de- 
mand new types of public improvements, 
because of the rapid advance of civiliza- 
tion along humanitarian, sanitary and 
sociological lines. 

In the last few years all manner of bor- 
rowers have found it extremely difficult 
to negotiate loans, a condition especially 
acute in the case of municipalities because 
of the general feeling among bankers and 
investors that a wave of municipal extrav- 
agance was sweeping over the country. 
At times last year great rich cities could 
not sell their bonds at all. In St. Paul, 
James J. Hill came to the rescue, and even 
the extraordinarily prosperous Detroit 
despaired of raising borrowed funds until 
one day Henry Ford walked to the city 
hall and calmly bought a couple of mil- 
lions for his own account. Elsewhere 
newspapers and department stores con- 
ducted popular sales. A more grave in- 
Vvestment situation has rarely been known. 


Ret like all financial movements, this 
one went too far, and was certain to 
be checked. The incident that checked it 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 








was the passage of the income tax law 
specifically exempting this class of bonds. ' 
The actual dollar value of this exemption | 
was minute except to large investors, but | 
the sentimental value was great. One 
does not have to even mention his hold- 
ings of municipals in making out income 
tax returns. Immediately investment 
bankers, grasping at a straw, advertised 
these facts extensively, offered all manner 
of municipals for sale, high yield and low 
yield, and all at once the entire financial 
world was, and still is, discussing this 
class of bond. As a result prices have 
rapidly advanced, a few nervously rich in- 
vestors of the super-taxed variety have 
bought extensively to prevent the possi- 
bility of having their holdings of securi- 
ties become public property, and the gen- 
eral run of persons wonder what all the 
excitement is about. 





Why Municipals Appeal 


F all branches of finance, that dealing 
with public and especially municipal 
finance is perhaps the most complex. 
But a few essential facts will suffice for the 
present purpose. Municipal bonds are 
secured by the good faith and credit of an 
entire community, and in a sense are a 
lien against all taxable property. No| 
real person or artificial person (corpora- | 
tion) can move a finger until he has paid 
his local taxes, and these taxes are what | 
in the main pay the interest on municipal 
bonds. Of course it is possible for muni- 
cipal bonds to be illegally issued, for laws 
are sometimes misconstrued. It is pos- | 
sible for the proceeds to be diverted, for 
public officials are sometimes grafters. 
It is possible for bonds to be unwisely | 
issued, for sometimes the people are igno- 
rant or careless, and so are their repre- | 
sentatives. 

Two years ago a lawyer made a careful 
estimate of all the municipal bonds that 
have been held void by the courts, a total | 
of about two hundred million dollars. | 
But the great bulk of this invalidity took | 
place when towns and cities lent their 
credit to railroad enterprises, a cause no 
longer operative. And even then nearly 
all were thus damned before they reached 
the hands of bona fide investors, the total 
amount of municipals held void in the 
hands of investors being only $6,416,000, 
an insignificant fraction of the billions 
issued. 

No municipal bond, it is interesting to 
note, ever has been held void in New 
England. The truth is that these bonds 
as a class approach absolute safety more 
nearly than any other class of corpora- 
tion or private investments. In practi- 
cally all the states, savings banks, insur- 
ance companies and trustees are permitted 
to invest in them. In a period when 
capital is nervous such bonds are 
especially desirable. 





T is true that many cities and towns 
are extravagant or corrupt. It is bad | 
finance to sell long term village bonds | 
against highways which wear out in two | 
or three years. But the well managed 
town throws part of these improvements 
into current budget, and part into short 
term loans for short-lived improvements. 
Surely the present generation must not pay 








Educators 
Everywhere 


are speaking out against the use 
of coffee and tea with growing 


children. 


In the young, susceptibility 
to harmful drugs—such as 
“ caffeine,” in coffee and tea, is 
more marked than in persons 
of mature years. 


And just as many adult coffee 
or tea drinkers suffer from 
nerve irritability, heart disorder, 
digestive disturbances and 
other ills, so the child with its 
far more sensitive make-up often 
suffers a hurt which may show 
in deficiency of learning ability 
or physical frailty—more notice- 
able to the teacher than to 
parents. 


The thing for parents to do is 
to keep coffee and tea out of the 
reach of our little citizens. The 
most unkind thing a mother can 
do is to place a cup of coffee be- 
fore her child.—Dr. E. A. Peterson, 
Medical Director Public Schools, 
Cleveland, O. 


The symptoms produced by 
coffee-drinking can be observed 
in the arrested physical and men- 
tal development of children.— Dr. 
Otto Juettner, Sec. Cincinnati 
Polyclinic, Cincinnati, O. 


In the light of such testimony 
the parent who gives a child 
coffee or tea is taking grave 
chances of ruining the child's 


health. 


Mothers, quick to remedy 
wrong health conditions, yet re- 
luctant to deny childish pleasure 
its hot breakfast cup, now use 


POSTUM 


—a pure food drink made of 
wheat. It is free from caffeine 
or any other drug, and chil- 
dren can drink it at every meal 
and grow strong and rosy. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Foundation 
of Many a 























Fortune 





has been made through 
ability to classify prop- 
erly the various types of 
good investments and 
select the best examples 
of each type with a 
definite aim in view. 
In addition, ability 
is always required to 
judge conditions so that 
the securities selected 
are purchased and sold 
or exchanged at the 
most opportune times. 


We endeavor to pro- 
vide a definite service 
for our customers, 
which will assist them 
to invest in the most 
profitable way possible. 


We send to customers 
and to prospective cus- 
tomers, from time to 
time, letters on current 
affairs which affect high 
grade investment secur- 
ities. Our latest sugges- 
tions are contained in 
Circular EV-66 which 
may be had on request. 


A. B. LEACH 
& CO. 


Investment Securities 








149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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for all the improvements that posterity 
will enjoy. Probably, too, extravagance 
does not increase as fast as efficient and 
scientific municipal management spreads. 
The commission form of government, a 
city manager for Dayton, and an expert, 
non-partisan financial management for 
New York City, are but symptoms. In 
Massachusetts a new law compel; all 
political sub-divisions to adopt the serial 
form of repayment, a complete insurance 
of conservatism and safety. 


Y FAR by year state laws become more 

strict, gradually but surely narrowing 
the scope possessed by political sub-divis- 
ions that do not provide sinking funds or 
serial maturities fortheir bonds. Inthe few 
cases where there are no constitutional or 
charter provisions, the better class of in- 
vestment banking houses do not bid for 
the bonds, or only at prices well out of line 
with the better securities. Then too it 
must be emphasized that many municipal 
improvements such as water works, sub- 
ways, docks, harbor and port facilities are 
self sustaining. Fifteen years ago there 
were practically no such city im- 
provements. 


How to Choose 


ORMERLY it was held that city 
bonds were not good unless the net 
debt was about 5 per cent. or less of the 
assessed value of taxable property. This 
rule of thumb no longer holds, partly be- 
cause of the increase of self sustaining 
debt. And it becomes increasingly im- 
portant to consider in each case the gen- 
eral financial and industrial conditions of 
any particular city. 

Fifteen years ago only the bonds of 
large cities enjoyed a good market. This 
is no longer true. Not only do many 
small towns issue wholly safe bonds but 
there is a demand for them from savings 
banks, insurance companies and other 
institutional investors, as well as a grow- 
ing demand from individuals. Many of 
our strongest banking firms specialize and 
constantly trade in these bonds, and the 
investor should consult a good banking 
house before making a purchase. Such 
consultation is not so necessary when the 
bonds of large cities such as Boston and 
New York are under consideration. New 
York City bonds are the only ones listed 
on the Stock Exchange, and there is 
always a big, broad market for them. 


ATURALLY, no sensible person will 
buy the bond of a town so small that 

its population may walk away over night. 
One small town to escape paying its debts 
moved from one side of a creek to the 
other. Nor would any sensible person 
buy the bond of a one-industry town, par- 
ticularly a small mining town, where the 
mine may give out and the prospectors go 
away. Towns in agricultural territories, 


(In dry arroyo’s bed, 














or in which there are many diverse 
manufacturing industries, are naturally 
best. 

Few Eastern municipals yield more than 
414 per cent. since the recent upward 
movement. In the West good bonds 
may be had to yield 434 per cent., 
although even there such cities as Denver, 
Colorado, and Portland, Oregon, yield 
less. On the other hand, San Fran- 
cisco bonds return about 5 per cent., 
as do most of the western Canadian 
towns and cities. Naturally investors 
prefer the bonds of a stable, settled com- 
munity. Boom towns may fail just as 
boom industries do. Then, too, the popu- 
lation of a new place enjoys fewer ele- 
ments of stability and responsibility than 
does that of an older settlement. How- 
ever, bond experts say that the elements 
of stability and moral responsibility are 
far more evident today in the West and 
South than formerly. 

Why municipals sometimes sell at very 
low yields is clear enough. Take the 
Essex County, New Jersey, 444s which 
yield only 4.30 per cent.; or the Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, 41s yielding 4.25 per cent. 
In the one case, debt is only 1 7-8 per cent. 
of assessed valuation, and in the other but 
1.9 per cent. Essex County includes the 
city of Newark where industry is wonder- 
fully diversified. The possibility of prop- 
erty in Newark not being able to pay 
taxes is too remote for conception. But 
such possibilities are not too remote in a 
mushroom town with one suddenly ac- 
quired source of prosperity. 


[* conclusion it is highly important to 

observe that municipal bonds are most 
suitable to persons upon whom state and 
local taxation is a burden. In New York 
and New Jersey all bonds of sub-divisions 
of these states are non-taxable to resi- 
dents. In California, Michigan, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, as well 
as in several smaller states, all the bonds 
issued in the last few years and all future 
bonds are exempt. Among the states 
where certain specified issues are exempt 
are New Hampshire, Kansas, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. In these 
states investors must be sure in each case 
whether they are buying taxables or non- 
taxables. Among the states whose mu- 
nicipal bonds are not free from taxation 
to residents are Illinois, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Texas and Virginia. 

Often local taxes amount to almost 2 
percent. The widow who has just inher- 
ited a small competence is sure to be 
taxed, because the appraisal of her hus- 
band’s estate has supplied the authorities 
with information. And of course the com- 
pletely honest man is taxed, while innu- 
merable persons less delicate escape. Whiat 
is wiser therefore than to buy securities 
which the state in its wisdom specifically 
exempts from taxation, granted that one 
does live in a state which has so decreed? 


The Squaw 


By MARION ETHEL HAMILTON 


E trade me off, for saddle-cloth, 
An’ tell me, “ Fade!””—‘“‘ Vamoose!”’ 
An’ all he leav’ for t’ink heem of, 
Is leetle, damn papoose. 


Last squaw-man, I don’ lak heem ugh! 


He lie all bleed, in willow brush;) 
IT kill! Maybe, soon dead. 
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What They 
Think of Us 


Oscar E. Riley, The Globe Democrat, 
St. Louis (Mo.) 
I resolve to read every paragraph of 
Harper’s WEEKLY in 1914, that my 


interest may become all embracing. 


Senator Robert M. La Folletie 

Harper's WEEKLY is running a 
series of articles by Louis D. Brandeis 
entitled “Breaking the Money Trust.” 


I will say to the readers of “La Follette’s”” 


without reservation that these articles 
by this great publicist will constitute an | 
enlightening treatise of present-day con- 
ditions that will materially aid in making | 
public sentiment and shaping legislation 
in the settlement of the greatest problem | 
of our time. 


Angeles (Cal.) Tribune | 
It is with surprise that so fine a journal | 
as the Chicago Evening Post is observed | 
trying to belittle Editor Hapgood of | 
Harper’s WEEKLY. It says, in part: 

““Mr. Norman Hapgood seems to have | 
abandoned temporarily his self-assumed | 
function as voice of the feminist move- | 
ment, and to have taken up the task of 
working out our national salvation from | 
an economic standpoint.” | 

Follow a few flings at Louis Brandeis, | 
who is contributing to HarprEr’s a series | 
of eye-opening and vital papers, exposing | 
the iniquity of the leagued money powers, | 
and suggesting methods by which their 
brutal clutch may be loosed from the 
throat of the looted public. 

Is not the salvation of a nation a 
worthy task? 

Why should it not be undertaken? | 
And why not by such men as Hapgood 
and Brandeis? 

The Post hardly would go so far as to 
say that either is dreaming; that there are | 
not wrongs to be corrected; that there is 
not possibility of finding a remedy. 

When the fact can be demonstrated | 
(as it can, and is being), that greed has 
devised a system whereby the people are | 
helpless in the hands of a few who are | 
avaricious, money-mad, conscienceless, 
thus dead to all appeal on the moral 
side, the making of the demonstration is 
to be commended. 





The Philadelphia (Pa.) North American 

The North American urges its readers 
to an attentive study of a series of articles 
now appearing in Harper’s WEEKLY. 
The recommendation is unusual, but 
there is an unusually strong reason 
for it. 

The articles concern the Money Trust, 
which embodies the most important pub- 
lie question that has confronted this 
generation. And they are written by 
Louis D. Brandeis, who is better equipped | 
than any other American to clear up the 
complexities of the problem and present 
the facts with convincing force. 


Owen Hatteras in the Smart Set 
The Seven Wonders of New York: 

The bread-line. 
Diamond Jim Brady. 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 
Jack’s. 
Ludlow Street Jail. 
Evelyn Nesbit Thaw. 
Potashes and Perlmutters. 








| mail to Vogue. 


ning with the 


Before spending a single penny on new clothes, be- 
fore even planning your Spring wardrobe, consult 
_ Vogue’s five great Spring Fashion numbers! Begin- 


Forecast of Spring Fashions 


they follow now one right after the other! In the 


Spring wardrobe 


lars for the things you select. | 


The gown you buy and never wear is the 
really expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that 
just miss being exactly what you want, are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford! 

Why take chances again this year when by 
simply sending in the card, and at your con- 
venience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss 
on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can 
insure the correctness of your whole Spring 


and Summer wardrobe? 


$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
MAY SAVE YOU $200 


For $2.00—a tiny fraction of your loss on a 
single ill-chosen hat or gown—you may have 
before you at this important buying season all 
five of these special Spring Fashion numbers. 
Not only that, but all through the Summer, the 
other numbers that follow them. 


Here are the twelve numbers of 
Vogue you will receive: 


Spring Patterns March 1 
Working models for one’s 
whole Spring and Summer 
wardrobe. 


Spring Millinery March 15 
The newest models in smart 
hats, veils and coiffures. 


Spring Fashions April 1 
The last word on Spring 
gowns, waists, lingerie and 
accessories. 

Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes April 15 
First aid to her who must 
dress smartly on a moderate 
income. 


Interior Decorations of 

Summer Homes May 1 
A journey ‘‘thro’ pleasures 
and palaces,’’ in Newport 
and elsewhere. 

Brides May 15 
Late Spring fashions and 
special bridal interests. 


Summer Fashions June 1 
The final showing of the 
Summer modes that will be. 


European and Travel June 15 
Where to go, how to go, 
what to wear and how to 
wear it. 


Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe and 
equipment for all outdoor 
sports 


Hostesses July 15 
The fine art of entertaining, 
indoors and out. 


London and Paris 

Seasons August 1 
What is going on in the 
beau monde abroad. 


Children’s Fashions August 15 
Outfits for the infant and 
the school boy or girl. 


next few months—the very period in which these 
‘numbers appear—you will be selecting your entire 
and paying out hundreds of dol- 


The very earliest of the fashion numbers—the Spring Dress Mate- 


rials—is already on the newsstands. 
and all the others from your newsdealer. 


You can, of course, get it 
But you will have to / 


act quickly —the demand always clears the stands in a few 7 3° 
days! If no newsdealer is near by, or if you have any 


trouble getting Vogue, make sure of your copies now by 7 
1 you have to do is to write 
your name and address, tear off the coupon and / 
If you wish to enclose the $2.00 


sending in this coupon. 


x b) oi 
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ient, send coupon without money. /_ o 3° a 


Your subscription will then / .*3%°% 
‘start with the Forecast Num- 7 .*. 
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ber and continue through ~ 
thenext elevennumbers. 


Bill will be sent you 
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> ]UIDSOHW Six4OSz 
Now a light: Werght Six 


Lighter than equal-powered cars—Lower operative cost— 
Witha streamline body of the most distinguished type—And 
sold for $1,750—Opening the way for legions to own Sixes. 


OW comes the best news 
that was ever announced by 
Hudson engineers : 
A high-grade Six, with all the latest 
equipment, brought down to $1,750. 


A six-passenger Six which weighs 
2,980 pounds—400 pounds less 
than the Hudson “37,” which was 


a five-passenger Four. 


A Six which is larger, both in 
power and capacity, than the Hudson 
“37.” Yet the operative cost is one- 
fourth less. 


For $1,750 you can now obtain 
a Six which costs less to operate, 
which weighs less, and which under- 
sells cars of any type of the same 
size, class and power. Think what 
it means to obtain a Six that offers 
the advantages which are exclusive 
with Sixes, and at a price below that 
at which comparable cars are sold. 


In all our comparisons, no equal- 


HUDSON Six-40—$1,750 


(F. O. B. Detroit) 





Wheelbase, 123 inches. 
Seats from 4 to 7 passengers. 


Weight, 2,980 lbs. 


Gasoline tank in cowl dash, all 
instruments and gauges with- 
in reach of driver. 


powered car has shown anywhere 
near so low a fuel consumption. 


And, with all this, a beautiful car— 
a streamline body—the very latest 
equipment. Up to six months ago, 
no car at any price offered so many 
attractions. 


In this new Six-40, with its match- 
less economy, Howard E. Cofhn has 


solved the last question on Sixes. 


There were only three points 
which deterred men from Sixes— 
weight, price and operative cost. 


Here now is a weight which 
marks a new record for cars of this 
size and power. Here is a price 
below comparable cars of any type. 
And here is operative cost which 
fairly compares with even four- 
cylinder “ Forties.” 


This brings to the Six, with all 
its unquestioned superiorities, the only 


three advantages it lacked. 


This car will extend the reign of 
Sixes over an enormous new section 
of Motordom. 


In the high-priced field Sixes long 
have held sway. Last year—with 
the advent of the Hudson Six-54— 
Sixes captured the field down to 
$2,450. 


Now comes a Six for men who 
wish to pay $2,000 or under for a 
quality car. Men who want light 
weight, modest size and power. Men 
who want low upkeep and low 
operative cost. And who wish to 
minimize depreciation. 


Every year, tens of thousands of 
men buy cars of this class. And 
Sixes heretofore have been barred to 
them. 





Quick-adjustable side curtains, Integral windshield, rain-vision 
enveloped in the top. Pas- 


sengers can adjust them in a Speedometer sunk in cowl 
moment from their seats. 


and ventilating. 


apron, driven by noiseless 


Cylinders, 31%-in. bore, 5-in. 


stroke. 


Tires 34 in.x 4 in. Demount- 
able rims with extra rim. Will 
equip with wire wheels, with 
extra wheel, for $75 extra. 


Left-side drive. 


Delco patented system of elec- 
tric lighting and starting. 


Extra tires carried on running- 
board, ahead of the front 


door. 


Entrance to front seat from 
either side. 


“One-Man” top of genuine 
Pantasote. A girl can easily 
raise and lower the top with- 
out stepping out of the car. 








Two disappearing tonneau seats 
—attached—which fold into 
back of the front seat. 


I 1-in. electric parabolic head- 
lights with special dimming 
attachment. 


Electric tail light, dash light and 
portable inspection light. 


concealed gears within the 
wheel spindle. 


Electric horn. 
License carriers. Tire or wheel 


holders. 

Hand-buffed leather upholster- 
ing. 

Trunk Rack. 

All tools complete. 


Price, $1,750 F.O.B. Detroit. 
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A Quality Srx af*1750 


No longer need Sixes be considered too costly. We con- 
sider this Hudson Six-40 surpasses in richness of finish and 
mechanical detail any car of similar size or price. 


HIS Hudson Six-40 is the lat- 
est achievement of Howard E. 


Coffin and his able engineers. 
It marks a new era in Sixes. And in 
just the same way as Mr. Coffin, years 
ago, marked a new era in Fours. 

It was he who built the first high- 
grade Four to sell under $3,000. 
That was when buyers of modest- 
priced cars had to be content with 
two cylinders. 

Later he built the first high-grade 
Four to sell under $2,000. ‘That car 
—at $1,500—marked the end of 
two cylinders. 

Four years after he built the Hud- 
son Six-54—the first quality Six to 
sell under $3,000. And nowhe offers 
the first Hudson-grade Six to be sold 
under $2,000. 

So this is the climax of many steps 
toward lower price and lower upkeep 
cost. And toward bringing the best 
in type and class within the reach of 
the many. 


How He Did It 


There have, up to now, been some 
drawbacks in Sixes. In some ways 
they were costly. So this luxury of 
motion was confined to men who 
could afford it. 

Mr. Coffin, in part, has followed 
the latest European practice. He em- 
ploys the small bore and long stroke. 
There are several reasons why this 
results in great economy of power, 

He has accomplished lightness 
without sacrificing strength, so the 
power has less weight to carry. He 
has ended vibration at any speed, 
and vibration means wasted power. 

The smooth-running Six has al- 
ways cut down upkeep. It has les- 
sened depreciation. Its continuous 
power has minimized the tire cost. 

ow comes a saving in weight and 
a saving in fuel, to give to the Six an 
unquestioned economy. 

Even in Europe, where fuel econ- 
omy is the paramount question, this 
new-type Six is this year acclaimed 
as the coming type of car. Its record 
in the last Grand Prix race, with a 
fuel limit, brought this change about. 


New Ideas in Beauty 
Toall this we have added a beau- 


tiful car, with the same streamline 
body as came out this season in the 


Hudson Six-54. And these cars, we 
think, must be regarded as the hand- 
somest in America. 

Like all the best European makers, 
we have done away with that awk- 
ward, inartistic angle at the dash. 

The Six-40 is better finished and 
better equipped than any previous 
Hudson, save our new Six-54. 
Every detail, small and large, accords 
with the costly-car standards. 

Note the specifications, the entirely- 
new features. The “One-Man” top, 
the quick-adjustable side curtains. 
The disappearing tonneau seats. All 
hinges are concealed. 

Note the new weight distribution. 
The. gasoline tank is in the dash. 
Extra tires are carried ahead of the 
front door, yet the door swings wide. 

All these things typify accepted 
world-standards, carried out to their 
final perfection. 





Also the New 
HUDSON Six-54 


We have also brought out for 
this season a new Hudson Six- 
54. A seven-passenger car with 
135-inch wheel base—with tires 
36x44. 

In body design, equipment, etc., 
the car is quite similar to this Six- 
40. Itis for men who wanta big, 
powerful car. 

Last year, the Hudson Six-54 
was the most popular Six on the 
market. It proved that the utmost 
in a Six could be sold at a mod- 
erate price. 

This year there are many im- 
provements, including this stream- 
line body. Yet the price is 
reduced to $2,250. 

Thus we now meet, in a mas- 
terly way, every idea in a Six. 
The Hudson Six-40 for the man 
who wants lightness, economy, and 
modest size and power. The 
Hudson Six-54 for the man who 
wants more of size and room and 
power. And both offer you a 
new ideal of a distinguished car. 
We consider them, by long odds, 


the handsomest cars of the year. 











A Standard Roadster of the most attractive type, $1,750. 


Then the car is right in size and 
weight and power. It marks the 
fruition of a long-time trend toward 
moderation, ease of control and 
economy. 


Go Ride in It 


Perhaps there are some who, de- 
spite these economies, are not yet 
converted to Sixes. 

We ask that such people go ride 
in this car. Our local dealer will 
take you. 

Note the smoothness of continuous 
power and overlapping strokes. Note 
the flexibility, the quick acceleration. 
Note the total lack of vibration. Note 
how slowly you can go, how quickly 
pick up, and what grades you can 
climb without changing from high 

ear. 

Then think that this car costs less, 
weighs less, uses less fuel and costs 
less for upkeep than manya car which 
lacks these advantages. 

One ride will convert you. No 
man or woman can ride in this car 
without wanting to own a Six. 


Then you will realize what Mr. Coffin 
has done in making the Six economical. 


Hudson dealers everywhere now 
have this Six-40 on show. Ask us for 
Howard E. Coffin’s book, reviewing 
all the 1914 motor car improvements. 






ls, se AO » fe ge 


The Cabriolet—a New-Type Roadster on the Six-40 
Chassis. A sheltered car for winter or summer—completely 
inclosed. Better than a coupé, because the top can be quickly 
put down, thus becoming an open roadster. Price $1,950. 


f 


7770 JEFFERSON AVENUE 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, verror. mictican 
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Are they coming to 


some commonplace break- 
fast? Or are they coming down 
to this — 
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Greet Them Tomorrow 


With Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

Because these are the only cereal foods which have every 
food granule exploded. 

Because in this way—Prof. Anderson’s way—whole grains are 
made wholly digestible. 

Because these grains are crisp and porous — eight times nor- 
mal size. And the taste is like toasted nuts. 

There are no other breakfasts like these. 
suppers like Puffed Grains in milk. 

Serve them because they are scientific foods. 
for sheer enjoyment. 


Putted Wheat-lO¢ 
Putted Rice-15¢ 


Except in Extreme West 














And no other 
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Or serve them 









These grains—in huge guns—are revolved for one hour in a 
heat of 550 degrees. Thus every granule is toasted. Then each 
grain is steam exploded. Inside of each grain there occur a 
hundred million explosions. 

Thus come these airy bubbles with thin toasted walls. 

Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit, or serve like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. You will serve them for a thousand 
meals when you find them out. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 

A Chicago couple are disappointed be- 
cause their new baby is a boy, not a girl 
as they had hoped and followed eugenic 
formulae to insure. Usually disappoint- 
ment goes the other way. But times 
are changing. Norman Hapgood will 
please note the progress of Feminism 
hereabouts. 


John C. Wright, “Poet of the Lakes,” 

Harbor Springs (Mich.) 

Allow me to add my testimony to the 
many others already published, to the 
effect that Harprer’s WEEKLY under its 
new editorial management has made 
such a marked improvement that it may 
now truly be called “America’s foremost 
weekly.” 


Sacramento (Calif.) Bee 
Harper’s WEEKLY strongly objects to 
Mrs. Pankhurst being treated as though 
she “‘belonged to the criminal classes.” 
Well, doesn’t she? 


From the News, Macon (Ga.) 

The News hopes that at the next meet- 
ing of the Macon Woman Suffrage 
Association page seven of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for December 27 will be sub- 
mitted for the inspection of the well 
meaning but misguided ladies who are 
members of the organization. 

The News believes that when the ladies 
apprehend the significance drawn from the 
comparative illustrations on page seven 
there will be fewer suffragettes in Macon. 

Would that Harprer’s WereEKLy had 
a universal household circulation. There 
would be an immediate thinning of the 
ranks of the women who say they want 
the right to vote. 

On page seven there are two pictures 
that might be entitled “Before and 
After.”” They are reproductions of pho- 
tographs of Miss Christabel Pankhurst, 
daughter of the militant martyr, Mrs. 
Emily Pankhurst—one taken before she, 
the daughter, espoused the “cause” 
three years ago, and the other made 
only recently. 

For the purpose of making anti-suf- 
fragettes these pictures are more effective 
than reason, more powerful than fact, 
more convincing than argument. 

Let any married woman under fifty, 
or any woman under fifty who wants to 
be married, devote one minute’s study 
to those two pictures, reasoning a priori 
all the while, and it’s a sure thing that 
she will unhesitatingly disclaim any 
suffragetic inclinations. 

Oh, the pity of it! If you are a man of 
chivalric nature, you have an irresistible 
impulse to grit your teeth, clinch your 
fists and breathe anathemas against the 
whole tribe of suffragettes. 

Surely it was in an unguarded moment 
that Harper’s WEEKLY, the self-elected 
champion of “votes for women,” pub- 
lished these pictures of startling contrasts. 
Editor Hapgood—busied with advising 
Congress, directing the political affairs of 
New York city, regulating the trusts, 
criticising the drama, unearthing _half- 
baked artists, and making after-dinner 
speeches—evidently did not have time 
to consider the vital question of a woman’s 
vanity. 

Pulpit preachments, editorial admoni- 
tions, the advice and pleadings of parents 
and husbands, even the experience of 
women vested with the ballot —all com- 
bined lack the potency possessed by page 
seven of the latest issue of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for keeping women in the path 
which nature has designed for them. 


















It is the Everlasting Clutch 
for Gold 


which year after year lures victims by the thousands to 
the bright-spinning wheels of Monte Carlo. Few know 
the dark tragedies and hushed-up mysteries of the Casino 
so well as C. N. and A. M. Williamson, who have written 
for McClure’s a brilliant short story series based on true 
happenings there. These stories begin in the 


FEBRUARY 


M°CLURE’S 


15 Cents At All News-stands 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
is not artificially bleached 
or whitened chemically nor 
adulterated in any way what- 
ever. Its color is a rich, 
creamy white —not a dead, 


artificial white. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
retains all the best properties 
of the natural wheat. It 
is scientifically milled 
and dependable in every 
respect. 








THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 





